THE BISHOP-ELECT OF EASTON 


A special diocesan convention recently elected the Rev. Dr. William 
McClelland to succeed Bishop Davenport of Easton, who resigned last fall. 


ay ' (See page 207) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“Keeping Step” 


O THE EDITOR: Fr. Norris’ interesting 
article in THE Livinc CHURCH of January 
25th about having choirs keep step in pro- 
cessionals seems to the writer to overlook 
entirely the deeper meaning of a vested 
choir’s position in worship. There is no reason 
whatever that obliges the choristers to enter 
as a procession. They could enter just as well 
the way the congregation does, singly, and 
unless their being in procession means some- 
thing besides their mere entrance, they need 
not be in a procession. Since they are, as a 
rule, it surely must have a liturgical meaning. 
What can this be unless it is an expression 
of soldiership in Christ’s army, the Church ? 
Now the radical and immense difference 
between the army of the State and the army 
of the Lord is that the soldier of the State 
drops his individuality and becomes just a 
number, as he marches under military orders. 
Whereas the soldier of Christ develops his 
individuality in proportion to his growth in 
grace. A person’s step is almost as individual 
as his or her voice. Therefore an ecclesiasti- 
cal procession should never keep step. If this 
rule is violated, as Fr. Norris suggests, the 
violation destroys all the liturgical meaning 
of being in the procession at all. It reduces 
the subject to the superficial level of “looks.” 
It is looks which seem to be chiefly in the 
theme of Fr. Norris’ article. Well, if this is 
really what is meant by a choir’s procession, 
then we might far better have flowered, sky 
blue, pink, or pastel shades on our vestments, 
instead of the colorless black and white 
(neither of which are colors), and the deeper 
meaning of the procession would then be 
attractively lost. Of course the marchers 
should not sway, as Fr. Norris rightly says, 
but in a rather large experience with choirs 
I have seen more swaying among the choirs 
that keep step than among those who don’t. 
There is also a musical objection to the 
keeping step. It obliges the organist to keep 
accurate time between the verses of the pro- 
cessional, in order that the artificial rhythm 
in four-four time may be maintained. This 
is often destructive of the real rhythm which 
the hymn tune may suggest, and therefore 
must react unpleasantly upon the devotional 
use of the music... . 
Chicago. (Rev.) JoHN Henry HopkINs. 


> 
“Holy Anglo-Saxon” Church 


O THE EDITOR: The action of the 

authorities of the American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes, with respect to the estab- 
lishment of another divinity school “for 
Negroes,” recalls to my mind the following 
story: 

Many years ago, the congregation of a 
Negro Baptist church decided to install a 
pipe organ. One of the principal deacons 
strenuously opposed the proposition. How- 
ever, he was outvoted and the instrument 
was obtained and installed. On the morning 
of the dedication of the organ, it was judged 
good policy, after the interlude upon the 
new instrument, to call upon the objecting 
deacon to give the invocation. He responded 
thus: “You know I done opposed getting the 
organ, and since the organ done the singing, 
let it also do the praying.” 

In all kindness, I do not believe in “the 
Holy Anglo-Saxon” Church. It is time to wipe 
out and not create more segregation and 
race distinction. 

Baltimore. (Rev.) GEORGE F. Braco, Jr. 


Newest Books for Lent 


PART I: READY 
THREE “LENT BOOKS” 


Reality in Fellowship. By W. Bertrand Stev- 
ens. With a foreword by Henry St. George 
Tucker. Harpers. $1.25. 

“ This is the Presiding Bishop’s Book for 
Lent. Unlike earlier volumes in this series, 
the book this year is entirely the work of one 
author, thereby securing a continuity not 
possible in a book when each chapter is 
written by a different author. The theme of 
the book is taken from the findings of the 
Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences, each of 
the Forty Days being linked with those find- 
ings. The daily use of this book will do much 
to make a good Lent. 


Starting Afresh. By W. P. G. McCormick. 
With a foreword by the Bishop of London. 
Longmans, Green. $1.00. 

{ This is the Bishop of London’s Book for 
Lent. Written by the vicar of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, described in the foreword as “Pat 
McCormick, successor of Dick Sheppard,” 
the book is filled with the remarkable spirit- 
ual quality characteristic of the famous 
church under the care of both its unique 
vicars. Lent is a time for “starting afresn,” 
and this book gives help in starting, “keeping 
going,’ “watching one’s step,” and retracing 
even many steps, should a “wrong turning’ 
be made. 


The Faith that Abides. By F. P. Harton. 
Church Literature association. Imported by 
Morehouse-Gorham. 80 cts. 


{ This is the Lent Book of the English 
Church Union. While members of the Ameri- 
can Church Union will be especially glad to 
have it, the book will be welcomed by all 
American Church people who value good 
books on the meaning of the Christian faith. 


THE BIBLE 


The Book of a Thousand Tongues. Edited by 
Eric M. North. Illustrated. Harpers. $2.50. 


{ The general secretary of the American 
Bible Society gives here an account of the 
translation of all or part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures into over a thousand languages and 
dialects. In addition, he has assembled 1,100 
examples of the various texts and also pic- 
tures of many translators. The book is a fine 
example of printing as well as a valuable 
history and source-book. 


The Book of the Ways of God. By Emil G. 
Kraeling. With eight illustrations by Wil- 
liam Blake. Harpers. $3.75. 


{ A penetrating commentary on the Book 
of Job. This will be of particular interest to 
those Church people who grew up in the 
days when the Book of Job was in the Lenten 
Lectionary and have not ceased to miss hear- 
ing it read day by day. 


Form Criticism. By E. Basil Redlich. Scrib- 
ners. $2.25. 


1A presentation of the method of form 
criticism for the general reader. The book 


will help all who ae, it to understand more_| 


clearly how the gospels came into being and 
how they actually enshrine the life and 
sayings of Christ. 


History and the Gospel. By C. H. Dodd. 
Scribners. $2.00. 


4A study of the gospels as documentation 
for the Church’s interpretation of historical 
events, The author is the Norris-Hulse Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. 


| The Message of Jesus Christ. By Martin 


Dibelius. Translated by Frederick C. 

Grant. Scribners. $2.00. 

{ This book, by a celebrated New Testa- 
ment scholar, deals with that body of ma- 
terial known as the “gospel before the 
gospels.” The purpose is to recover the old 
form, the old manner, and the old meaning 
of the records, oral and written, used by the 
writers of the four gospels. While of great 
interest to New Testament scholars, the book 
will be read with delight by all who know 
their Bibles well and wish to know them 
better. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


The Clue to History. By John MacMurray. 

Harpers. $2.50. 

{The theme of this brilliant book is that 
the “Christianity” lived by Christ is the sole 
hope of the world. Dr. MacMurray traces 
the history of civilization through the ages, 
showing how and why catastrophe has 
followed upon every attempt to build a 
world on any other than a truly Christian 
foundation. 


Essential Christianity. By S. Angus. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 


{ A helpful book for all who are working 
for Christian unity. Both clergy and laity 
will find it of use in clarifying their minds 
and in stimulating their wills. 


The Knowledge of God and the Service of 
God. By Karl Barth. Scribners. $5.00. 


{ While of primary interest to technical 
theologians, this new book of Karl Barth will 
find more general readers than his other 
works. The subtitle of the books explains 
why: “According to the Teaching of the 
Reformation.” Delivered as the Gifford Lec- 
tures, the style is without the difficulty of 
the author’s earlier books. 


Jesus and the Educational Method. By Luther 
Allan Weigle. Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


{ A constructive criticism of the apocalyptic 
interpretation of the Christian religion, with 
a fine presentation of the thesis that the 
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NEW YORK AND MILWAUKEE, FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


EDITORIALS ann COMMENTS 


An Idea Was Born 


\ ' JE ARE approaching an anniversary that is likely to 
pass almost unnoticed. On February 17, 1929, the 
United States ratified the Pact of Paris, an interna- 
tional document designed to outlaw war. Primarily responsible 
for the pact was a far-seeing statesman who was also a loyal 
member of the Episcopal Church, Frank Billings Kellogg, then 
Secretary of State. Assisting him in the negotiation of the 
pact was another Churchman, William R. Castle, whose article 
on the subject appears in this issue of THe Livinc CHuRCH. 
Why should we commemorate this event which seems in 
the light of subsequent history to have been merely an empty 
gesture? Mr. Castle gives the answer—the pact to outlaw war 
“\vas an idea, and when an idea is born it cannot be killed 
like a physical entity.” The Kellogg pact was a gesture; but 
it was a magnificent gesture which may yet wield an unfore- 
seen influence in the destiny of nations. Some day, whether 
within the lifetime of any man now living or in the more 
‘remote future, whether after a disastrous world war or through 
the prevailing of counsel wise enough to prevent another such 
war, the goal envisioned by the Pact of Paris will be realized. 
Whenever that time may come—indeed, even if it should not 
come—historians of the future will record the signing of the 
‘Kellogg pact by 60-odd nations as a notable step in the 
direction of a warless world. 
Let us take a parallel example from history. Magna Carta, 
every schoolboy knows, is the great charter of liberty of 
the English-speaking peoples. From it we trace many of the 
liberties enshrined in the Bill of Rights in our own Consti- 
' tution and held to be the birthright of every American citizen. 
Yet liberty did not spring fully matured from Magna Carta 
as Athena from the head of Zeus. At the time Magna Carta 
was nothing more than a manifesto of the rights of the 
nobility against the Crown, making a temporary victory of 
the Norman barons over King John. Not until many cen- 
ies later was Magna Carta regarded as a charter of the 
ties of the common man. So in some future age the 
ellogg pact may come to be regarded as the great charter 
sf freedom from the ancient curse of war, even though 10 
after its ratification it has been almost forgotten by the 
ople who once acclaimed i 
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But must we wait for some future generation to rediscover 
and apply the vision that is enshrined in the pact to outlaw 
war? Must we regard as inevitable the catastrophe toward 
which the world seems to be rushing with ever-increasing 
velocity ? 

We are more concerned today with another pact—the Pact 
of Munich. As Mr. Castle points out in his article, almost all 
keen observers regard the Munich compromise as an expedient 
to stave off war. Nobody feels that it is in any sense a guar- 
antee of continuing peace—if indeed the present state of world 
affairs can be described by that term. It is at best a breathing 
spell; a time that can be used by the nations of the world 
for good or ill as they may choose. Unhappily, nearly five 
months of that breathing spell have elapsed and no constructive 
plan for world peace has yet made its appearance. Instead, 
there is constant acceleration of the armaments race, and the 
dread of millions of men and women of every race and 
nation that next spring, or summer, or fall will bring the 
unspeakable plague that is modern war. 


HAT of us who claim to be followers of the Prince 

of Peace? Has Christianity no answer to the black | 
despair that hangs over the world today? Cannot Christians 
at least seize the opportunity that is afforded by the Munich 
breathing spell and that may be the last chance held out to 
us by Almighty God for the redemption of the times? 

Christianity has the answer. It was given nearly 2,000 
years ago when the Son of God took human flesh, lived, died, 
and rose again to teach men that we are brothers and joint 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven. In that revelation is to be 
found the answer to the problems of the modern world, but 
we have not yet had the courage to act upon it. As Mr. Castle 
well observes: “It is more important to improve the quality 
of Christianity”—i.e., the practical application of it by Chris- 
tians—‘‘than to increase the quantity.” 

Let us Christians of the world make our voices heard 
while there is yet time. Let us summon the nations to a 
genuine peace conference, without waiting until they exhaust 
themselves and destroy the flower of their citizenry by the 
barbarities of war. Let the Church cease to play second fiddle _ 
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to the demands of nationalism and assume its rightful place 
as the divine society that transcends national boundaries and 
political ideologies. Let us take a leaf from the book of our 
opponents and make Christianity in fact what it has always 
claimed to be—a world-wide organism in which there is 
“neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, and in all.” 

Let the Christians of the world but speak with one voice 
to demand the peace and brotherhood to which they are pledged 
by virtue of their baptism, and no monarch or dictator will 
be strong enough to stand against them. 

Christians of the world, unite against war! 


ey eee: 


Religion and Reading 


OR several years it has been our custom to secure from 

leaders of the Church briefly annotated lists of books for 
Lenten reading and to publish them in THE Livinc CHURCH 
shortly before Ash Wednesday. These lists, containing only 
religious books, have aroused much interest, judging by the 
letters received. Many readers have told us that they saved the 
lists from year to year, selecting from them books for reading 
at other seasons, as well as during Lent. Indeed, this has been 
quite the most gratifying comment made on the lists: they 
have engendered the habit of reading religious books at all 
times of the year. 

A great many readers tell us that they have been requested 
to furnish lists themselves: rectors for their parishioners, church 
school teachers for their pupils, other leaders for other groups. 
In many cases they have recommended the famous old books 
that are always excellent. In other instances they have gleaned 
titles from THE Livinc Cuurcn’s lists. They feel fairly 
sure of the old books, and even of those not so very old but 
still not new, because of their study of our lists. What they 
need this Lent, they tell us, is a description of what is new. 
With this, they would like a forecast of what still newer books 
will be ready in the course of the Lenten season. 

Churchpeople, unless they live in large cities, seldom see 
religious books except those that they buy or those that they 
borrow from their rectors. Even in cities, there is by no means 
always a religious book department even in the large bookshops. 
As for bookshops devoted entirely to religious books, these are, 
and have ever been, few. Churchpeople who desire religious 
books must, as a usual thing, send away for them. Naturally, 
they like to know what is to be had. 

Some of the newest books will be ready by the beginning 
of Lent. Others will be published throughout the weeks of 

Lent. In order to help rectors and others to make out their 
 recommer dations, we are listing these books, with descriptions. 


II gives those that will be ready, this 
a compiled from proof 
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Churchpeople suffered danger and persecution and even martyr- 
dom because they must and would read the Bible, to the present 
day when the busiest men and women set aside a period every 
day for spiritual reading, the influence of such reading upon 
the life of the individual has been clearly discerned. Reading 
has wrought upon thought, and thought has determined action. 

Fortunately, many Churchpeople do read. Every year, 
more and more of them read more and more religious books. 
Lent is a good time to begin, if any have not begun. And it 
is a good time to continue, for those who have begun. Many 
things are uncertain; the age is kaleidoscopic. But one of the 
few certainties is that religious reading is a spiritual exercise 
invigorating for the individual and strengthening, through 
many individuals, to the Church. 


—_—____¢—_—_—_— 


Rediscovery of God 
HE conversion of Mr. J. Middleton Murry to Anglo- 


Catholicism is an event of real importance in the intellec- 
tual world. Mr. Murry is a great scholar and a man of that 
rare genius that enables its possessor to follow the truth that 
he discovers wherever it may lead and whatever revolution in 
his intellectual outlook it may demand. Thus in a spiritual 
pilgrimage that inevitably reminds one of that described by 
Francis Thompson in The Hound of Heaven, Mr. Murry has 
passed through agnosticism to faith, and now finds himself — 
as a candidate for the Anglican priesthood. 

In reply to the request of this editor for a comment on 
Mr. Murry’s conversion, Bishop Stewart of Chicago writes: 


“For a great many years I have been a warm admirer of — 
Middleton Murry, one of the greatest contemporary English 
stylists. From the beginning I was a subscriber to the Adelphi, — 
that distinguished little English magazine to which Mr. Murry ~ 
contributed some of his most thoughtful articles during the — 
period of transition in his own life when he was undergoing — 
a great tragedy and seeking spiritual reality and light. The — 
death of his wife, Katherine Mansfield—herself a most re- 
nowned novelist—marked a turning point in Middleton Mur- — 
ry’s life. One has only to read his book entitled God, published — 
in this country in 1929 by Harpers, to know that this is so. In — 
that tragic book Mr. Murry said adieu to God: 3 

““T could not find him then: I do not need him now. I _ 
deny him more gladly than I found him’ 

“And yet Mr. Murry was tormented and haunted with 
the presence of God. It will be remembered that he wrote 
even an earlier book called Jesus: Man of Genius, and th 
in that book one experienced again the subtlety of Mr. Murr 
mind, and hoped and felt that in the long run he would 
all the way in acknowledging the Son of God, for as he 
in cps xis, . 

_ “Jesus is more than a teacher of an ultimate 
ane have been others as wise as Jesus, but none k 
. a ayers 6 ra . " 
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Mr. Murry will render an even greater service by writing 
one on The Rediscovery of God, or perhaps in sequence to 
his books on The Necessity of Communism and The Necessity 
of Pacifism one on The Necessity of Christ. 


Brotherhood Day 


yAN IN previous years, the Sunday between Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s birthdays has been designated by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews as “Brotherhood 
Day.” On this day the religious people of America are asked 
especially to consider the truth that all men are brothers and 
sons of a common Father, with its implication that Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews can and should live amicably together in 
this free country. 

Anti-Semitism is unhappily on the increase. As a news 
item in our issue last week reported, the Survey Graphic has 
identified over 800 definitely anti-Jewish organizations in the 
United States, crediting them with perhaps 3,000,000 members. 
But beyond the organizations themselves there is a dangerous 
tendency toward anti-Semitism on the part of many who 
would consider themselves men and women of good will, and 
who would never think of joining such propagandist organiza- 
tions as the Silvershirts or the German-American Bund. An 
anti-Semite has been defined as one who begins a conversation: 
“Some of my best friends are Jews, but...” Or, “I'd rather 
work with Jews than lots of White people I know.” How 
many times have all of us heard our friends make statements 
of this kind? Perhaps we have even been guilty of them 
ourselves. 

There is also the tremendous influence exerted by such a 
radio demagog as Fr. Coughlin, whose half-truths and worse 
are brought into the very center of hundreds of thousands of 
family circles throughout America every week. This is dan- 
gerous propaganda, threatening the fundamental basis of 
American democracy. 

It is profoundly true that the Jew who is the victim of 
anti-Semitism can nevertheless remain a good Jew; but the 
Christian who is guilty of anti-Semitic thoughts, words, or 
deeds cannot remain a good Christian, for by so doing he 
violates the fundamental Christian precept to love his neighbor 
as himself. 

Brotherhood Day this year coincides with Quinquagesima, 
the Sunday to which the Church assigns for the Epistle St. 
Paul’s magnificent essay on love, or, as the Authorized Ver- 
sion renders it, charity. Does not this text suggest a powerful 


and timely sermon or meditation on the application of charity 
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spondents have made a similar attempt. THE Livinc CHURCH 
must suffer for those of our brethren who have unhappily felt 
that their comment needed to be caustic or narrow. 

We have discontinued the subscription as requested. 


a — 


Through the Editor’s Window 


HARVARD law school classmate of the new justice of the 

Supreme Court sends us this story. It seems that the 
famous “Copey” had a voluntary speaking class for new members 
of the law school who were not graduates of Harvard college. 
The first day he asked each in turn to give his name. When he got 
the reply “Frankfurter” he snapped back, ‘““You don’t expect me 
to swallow that, do you?” 


Looxinc through an old volume of THE Livinc CHURCH we 
found the following bit of natural history cited in an editorial: 


“From time immemorial the hen and the duck have both laid 
eggs. But when the prehistoric hen began to cackle whenever she 
laid her egg, the preéminence of her eggs over duck eggs in the 
exchanges of the world was thoroughly established.” 


WHILE we are on the subject of farm animals we are reminded 
of three-year-old Polly, who was visiting in the country for the 
first time. She ran indoors to her grandmother, crying that she 
was afraid of the cow. Her grandmother replied: ‘Polly, the 
cow won’t hurt you; it is on the other side of the fence.” Said 
Polly: “If a cow can jump over the moon, it can jump over that 
fence.” 


BEFORE we leave the topic of rural happenings, we must view 
with alarm the following from a recent issue of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch: 


CHURCH SPONSORS “WILD OATS” 


CrozetT—Crozet Methodist church is sponsoring an enter- 
tainment given by Clayton McMichen, national champion fiddler, 
and his Georgia Wildcats on Friday night in Crozet High School 
auditorium. 


Livy, the Office Cat, says it is bad enough for a church to 
sponsor wildcats without having it approve of wild oats as well. 
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Trespondents fill your columns. Yours for a liberal Catholi- 
_cism, ao 
We sympathize with our subscriber—now unhappily an 
x-subscriber. When we opened our columns to a discussion 
of the proposed concordat we specifically asked that all criti- 
~cism should be constructive and charitable. Unhappily many, 
rhaps most, of those who have sent us letters on this subject 
vave disregarded this request. The clergy are not the least to 
ame in this respect. 
We have tried in our editorial comments to be both con- 
structive and charitable. A few—a very few-—of our corre- 


A Little Child 


LITTLE BOY was dying alone in a hospital and the nurse 

asked a parish visitor to speak to him. What can you say to 
an untaught child at death? She said, “Sonny, God made you, 
and God loves you, and God came down from heaven and died 
for you, and now He is going to take you home to be with Him 
forever.” The boy made her repeat it and after listening he said, 
“Then thank Him for me, please.” ; 

—Clearwater Churchman. 
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J. Middleton Murry, Ordinand 


By the Rev. Bernard 


ORD has come from England that J. Middleton 

Murry, who, at 50 years of age, is one of the first 

half-dozen critics and publicists writing today in 
English, has abandoned his late vocations and entered West- 
cott House, the theological college at Cambridge, to prepare 
for ordination to priesthood in the Church of England. Like 
a number of other outstanding British liberal philosophers 
and literary men of the last decade or so, Mr. Murry has 
become a Catholic: an Anglo-Catholic, as did T. 5. Eliot, 
rather than a Roman Catholic, as did Alfred Noyes. It is 
said that among the friends who influenced him to this 
decision were, first, W. E. Orchard; later, Canon Barry of 
Westminster abbey, W. G. Peck, T. S. Eliot, and Sir Will 
Spens. The chief force impelling him has been his own driving 
intellect, responding to God’s. prevenient grace. 

Mr. Murry is as well known in America as he is in 
England, made so by many lectures on literary and_philo- 
sophical matters; by his remarkable studies of Dostoievsky and 
Shakespeare, of his intimate friend D. H. Lawrence, above 
all of his first wife, the novelist Katherine Mansfield, who 
died, too young, in 1923. He was educated at Christ’s hospital 
and Oxford. During the war he was chief censor of the 
intelligence department of the war office. He has been fellow 
of Liverpool university, Clark lecturer at Cambridge. He has 
spoken at almost all the leading American universities. He is 
also a poet of parts, and has written three novels. 

His earlier work was almost wholly literary; but in 1924, 
soon after Katherine Mansfield’s death, appeared a volume 
of religious essays, full of doubt and of resentment against 
organized Christianity, entitled To the Unknown God. This 
was followed by a Life of Jesus, unitarian and humanistic, 
in 1926; by a more cautious and perceptive volume called 
simply God in 1929. For a while his interest—at least his 
publication—was turned to social matters; the result was 
The Necessity of Communism in 1923 (it was by no means 
Marxian Communism that he thought “necessary”), and The 
Necessity of Pacifism in 1937. 

His earliest religious training was as a Unitarian, nor was 
this boyhood bias interfered with by a casual submission to 
Anglican confirmation while a student at a “public school.” 
He wrote of that confirmation, many years later: “It was a 
queer ritual which must be discreetly undergone. I underwent 
it decorously. I was distinctly curious to discover whether 
anything would happen when the Bishop laid his hands upon 
me; but nothing did happen, and I was not disappointed.” He 
received at the time no instruction, nor was he initiated into 
any reality of worship. His Communions ceased—indeed, 
hardly began. 

To a reverent and decorously mystical relationship with 
an indefinite God of the Unitarian pattern he was held, 
coupled with a superior and proud contempt for the intellectual 
integrity of orthodox Christians. ‘Christians do not believe 
their dogmas,” he wrote in 1924. “They merely attain to a * 
willing suspension of disbelief.” In Jesus Man of Destiny he 
- wrote an unusually competent life of our Lord, entirely from 
the Unitarian point of view. The Virgin Birth was not even 
mentioned. Indeed ‘“‘the manger at Bethlehem, the Star in the 
East, the visit of the Wise men, are devoid of all historical 
reality.” And everything ended with the death on Calvary, 
a death superinduced by despair, albeit heroic despair. There 
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was no empty tomb. The Marys misunderstood a young | 
gardener who was trying to tell them they had come to the | 
wrong tomb. Later Peter, and still later, Paul, had mystical 
visions of a surviving Jesus, visions alike in having no corporal : 
reality. Veneration for the heroic but tragic man Jesus is all 
there is to Christianity, at that time he maintained, a venera- 
tion possibly released by the Eucharistic experience. That last 
was a Curious and significant observation. 

But Middleton Murry could not and did not stop there. 
The absoluteness of Jesus took greater and greater hold of 
him, until he found it necessary to cry to Jesus not merely © 
“my Lord” but also “my God.” This necessity was almost 
certainly greatly hastened by an acute sense of the contempo- 
rary crisis between God and Statism; and that was heightened 
in his realization as he wrote his books on the social struggle. — 
In his latest published article before he set off for the seminary 2 
(The New Statesman and Nation, February 5, 1938), he 
writes, in argument against that scornful individualist, Mr. 
Joad, as follows: 


“Without Christianity there is no accepted criterion — 
outside society by which society can be judged; and man hands _ 
himself over, gagged and bound and without appeal, to t 
absolute authority of the secular state.” a3 

“We cannot stand outside the Church and demand that it 
make its profession real.” : ee 

“The Church’s members see the revelation of the 
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This Lent 


By the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger 


Fellow and Tutor, General Theological Seminary 


much about their “religious”’ reading during the year 

endeavor to catch up on books of a devotional and 
sometimes even a theological nature. At any rate, many 
parish priests tell us that they have requests each year for lists 
of books for Lenten reading: and one may hope that these 
lists are used by those for whom they are prepared. 

Doubtless devotional reading is the more normal thing 
for many layfolk during the Lenten season, but it would be 
equally important if some stress were laid upon the need for 
the reading of books which cover the doctrinal and ethical 
aspects of Christian life as well as those about worship, whether 
private or personal. Perhaps nothing is more necessary today 
than an informed laity, really aware of the Christian faith 
in the world with all of its demands upon the world and all 
of the world’s demands upon it. 

The past few months have seen the publication of a number 
of volumes on theological subjects, several of them books of 
considerable importance and more of them at any rate inter- 
esting in the contemporary situation. It is especially noteworthy 
that there appears to be a growing concern for a soundly 
reasoned theology; perhaps we have come at last to the point 
where the religious publishers are realizing (and that means 
that students, teachers, pastors, and professors are stressing) 
what ought to have been an obvious fact: that interest in 
methods of presentation and teaching procedure cannot sup- 
plant what is to be presented and taught. Beyond that, it is 
more and more apparent that at this time, with so many philos- 
ophies and programs setting themselves up in opposition to the 
Christian view, we need clear, frank, and thoughtful presen- 
tation of our faith, and not vague or apologizing “‘intimations.” 

First in our list of really important books should’ come 
Canon Oliver Chase Quick’s Doctrines of the Creed (Scrib- 
ners, $3.75). This is a careful discussion of the fundamental 
beliefs of Christians, by an Anglican who is alive to modern 
thought and concerned to preserve historic Christian values. 
Especially useful is his treatment of God and His attributes 
(notably omniscience and omnipotence, on which Canon Quick 
is very suggestive). Every parson should read this book. 

Dr. Edwyn R. Bevan’s Gifford lectures, Symbolism and 
Belief (Macmillan, $5.00), are charmingly written and pleas- 
ant to read. They seem a bit diffuse, and are not up to Dr. 
Bevan’s best work in other fields; but they are well worth 
reading—and especially good on “reasons for belief,” in the 
last few chapters. We wish Dr. Bevan were kinder to the 
scholastic method of analogy, which one might even think he 
did not quite understand, for his own position is so close to 
the analogical method that his criticisms appear rather carping. 

Many have greeted Hendrik Kraemer’s Christian M essage 
‘in a Non-Christian World (Harpers, $3.00), as a masterpiece 
‘in its field. It is an interesting book surely; and will be valu- 
able for those who wish to sketch a philosophy for Christian 
missions. But it is too Barthian, too Biblical, and too intran- 
sigent to please some of us, at any rate. Much better in its 
attitude to non-Christian religions is Van der Leeuw’s Reli- 
gion in Essence and Manifestation (Macmillan, $6.75). Here 
> author freely admits that God works in all religions, not 


ENT is the time when many who have not bothered 


wise) is not so prominent that it denies that God is not only 


aly the Christian; and the Barthian spirit (present here like- 


universally sought but also in some sense universally self- 
revealed. It is strange that some people seem to think that 
the only way to exalt our Lord and the Christian faith in 
Him, is by painting all else as sheer blackness. Catholicism 
cannot take this stand; for it, the Christian revelation is 
central, definitive, and decisive; but it is never absolutely 
exclusive and arbitrarily. solitary. 

Jacques Maritain has given us his prolegomena to a modern 
version of scholasticism in his big work, Degrees of Knowledge 
(Scribners, $6.00). It takes a long time to read, and a longer 
time to master; but it is sound, clear, broad-minded philosophy 
and leads to a deep Christian theology which is based on 
revelation. From another point of view, W. M. Horton and 
H. N. Wieman have discussed the way from an empirical 
religious philosophy to a Christian theology, in their joint book, 
The Growth of Religion (Willett, Clark, $5.00). Dr. Horton 
has also given us a very useful introduction to contemporary 
European theology in his pleasantly written Contemporary 
Continental Theology (Harpers, $2.00), which ranges from 
Bulgakov and Berdyaev to Barth, Heim, Aulen, and Nygren. 


SOMEWHAT scattered but not uninteresting book is 
Edgar P. Dickie’s Revelation and Response (Scribners, 
$2.50). The author follows Karl Heim’s theology, but does 
it with a difference—for he is a Scotsman, and cannot avoid 
of influence of Mackintosh, Pringle-Pattison, Taylor, and 
Galloway. Since it is one of the few full-length studies of 
revelation in recent English writing, it ought to be read. 
Three small books demand mention. Principal Whale has 
written a fine little volume in The Right to Believe (Scribners, 
$1.25). These are broadcast lectures, and treat of the mean- 
ing of Christian faith to a world torn by hatred and evil. They 
will be good for the parson, and illuminating for the layman. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s gives us some more broadcast lectures 
in Signposts to God (Macmillan, $1.25). They are as good 
as one might expect in a popular book by Dr. Matthews; and 
that is, of course, very good indeed. H. C. L. Heywood, in 
The Worshipping Community (Morehouse-Gorham, 60 cts.), 
approaches Christian belief through Christian worship, with 


‘its result in Christian life. His book is made up of lectures 


given at Cambridge university; it will appeal to young people 
of undergraduate age, and may be commended almost without 
reservation. 

Another and popularly written book which discusses doc- 
trinal and ethical (and some related) matter is On Sure 
Foundations by Canon Simpson of Chester (Morehouse-Gor- 
ham, $1.00). This is a’ plain little volume, but well worth 
attention. A study of Christian belief in Christ is given in 
Canon Balmforth’s The Christ of God (Macmillan, $1.25) ; 
intended for study groups, the book is clear, sound in approach, 
and useful for personal reading. Chancellor Dibble’s When 
Half-Gods Go (Morehouse-Gorham, $1.75) is another pop- 
ular book, discussing the emergence of religions, but going on 
to show that Christianity is the crown and the standard of 
religious experience of the divine Reality. It is a pleasantly 
written and sound volume; some of the aspects of Mr. 
D‘bble’s presentation are challenging. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has written a large new book 
on the Bible, in which the growth of Biblical ideas of God, man, 
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salvation, immortality, etc., is traced, with full textual material 
and a wise treatment of critical problems. This Guide to 
Understanding the Bible is a thoroughly good book, and sur- 
prisingly conservative in many of its conclusions (Harpers, 
$3.00). 

URNING to the more devotional volumes, one must 

consider first of course the Presiding Bishop’s Book for 
Lent. The subject is Reality in Fellowship, and the author is 
Dr. W. Bertrand Stevens, Bishop of Los Angeles (Harpers, 
$1.25). Dr. Stevens has built his book around quotations 
from the Oxford and Edinburgh Conference reports. While 
in no way a startling or even striking book, it is a sound, steady, 
and straightforward presentation of the great truths of our 
religion, seen in the light of the Lenten call to renewal of 
devotion and faithfulness. 

Pat McCormick, beloved successor of the equally beloved 
Dick Sheppard as vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields in London, 
has written the Lent book for the Bishop of London, It is 
called Starting Afresh. Humor, plenty of illustrative material 
(the Doctrine of the Trinity is beautifully pointed by lines 
from Dorothy Sayers’ The Zeal of Thy House) and a devotion 
which is man’s response to “the overflowing love of God”— 
and that seems to be the central idea of the book—are all 
found in rich plenty. It is thoroughly good, although far too 
short (Longmans, $1.00). 

The Church Union in England has a Lent book, too. This 
time it is F. P. Harton’s The Faith That Abides. Fr. Harton 
is widely known for his study in The Elements of the Spiritual 
Life. Here he turns his attention to a simple presentation, in 
meditational form, of the central Catholic faith. (Church 
Literature association, London. Imported by Morehouse-Gor- 
ham, 80 cts.). The book seems, sometimes, unduly conserva- 
tive; but that is according to taste! 

As a sort of companion book to her Mystery of Sacrifice, 
published last Lent, Miss Evelyn Underhill has collected 
Eucharistic Prayers from the Ancient Liturgies (Longmans, 
$1.00). The book is so arranged that it can be used during 
attendance at the Anglican Eucharist; it will not fail to 
quicken devotion and suggest new themes for prayer. A pref- 
ace attempts to suggest the “‘rhythm” of the Liturgy, and the 
way in which the devotions follow that movement. For the 
slightly more sophisticated worshiper, and for the rather 
highly educated confirmation candidate, this would be an 
excellent gift. 


Dr. Herbert H. Farmer’s The Healing Cross ( Seabaee 


$2.25) is a brilliant treatment, in a series of meditational 
addresses, of the “severity and goodness of God,” especially 
as found in Good Friday’s events. It is a suggestive book for 


the parson who is planning his Lenten series of addresses. The 


Cross suggests Fr. Cross’ The Crucifix ( Morehouse-Gorham, 
, a set of meditations on the symbol of the Passion. 
poe it will be helpful to all who would con- 
‘of our Lord’s suffering and death. An- 
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PRAY WITH THE CHURCH 


By Frs. Hebert and Allenby, SSM 


The Way of the Passion 


QUINQUAGESIMA FEBRUARY 19TH 


T IS the Sunday before Lent. We are going up to Jeru- 

salem to see our Lord suffer. In the Gospel we are shown 

a picture of blindness. ‘“The disciples understood none of these 

things’”—they were blind. And by the wayside sat a blind man 

who reached out toward the Light, and in so doing was made 
whole. 

I am the blind man. I know that Jesus and His saints are 
passing by on the way to the Cross. But, as yet, I do not know 
what it means. The Cross is the supreme work of love: love in 
action. I do not know what the humility and self-sacrifice of 
the Cross really is. Let me pray, with blind Bartimzeus, that 
I may receive my sight and follow in the way. 

The Epistle shows us love as a driving power. “Love suf- 
fereth long and is kind”: not impatient and unkind. “Love 
vaunteth not itself”: is not conceited nor proud. ‘Love is not 
easily provoked’’: in the heart of love bad temper has no place. 
And so on with the points that follow: thus seen, it becomes a 
humiliating list. Love is positive—far-seeing—‘‘that very bond ~ 
of peace and of all virtues, without which whosoever liveth is 
counted dead before Thee.” 


Fasting According to the Spirit 


AsH WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 22D 


HE lesson from Joel speaks of a day of penitence for | 

Church and people: “Blow the trumpet in Zion, sanctify 
a fast, call a solemn assembly. ” We are to remember before — 
God not only our personal sins, but also the sins of our social — 
life: national sins of avarice, luxuriousness, ambition, self-com- — 
placency, forgetfulness of Gail: “Because the sin is corporate, — 
the ea the discipline, and the sorrow must be corporate _ 
too. 


=) 
The Gospel reminds us that all penitence must at the same q 
time be personal, “unto thy Father which seeth in secret”: and _ 
that it must not be hypocritical but true. I must not blame the — 
fault on other people; I must hepsi tobeci the root of evil i in 
myself. = 
Further, we are taught that panikehee is not a mere disg 
with oneself for having behaved badly; it is sorrow for h 
offended against love. “Lay up for yourselves treas 
peeves for where thy treasure is there will thy heart be 
Bae on page 200) = 
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The Kellogg Pact 


By William R. Castle 


Former Under Secretary of State 


HE KELLOGG PACT 

was a landmark in inter- 

national agreements look- 
ing toward the maintenance of 
world peace. At the time it was 
negotiated there were some who 
believed that it would mean the 
end of war. There were others 
who were contemptuous, who said 
that we who were responsible for 
the pact were foolish sentimental- 
ists, that it would have no effect 
whatever. They counted on the 
depravity of human nature. Still 
others—and I must count myself as one, although I devoted 
months to assisting in the negotiation of the pact—doubted 
whether it would have any great visible effect but nevertheless 
hoped for good results. Above all else, we believed that it was 
a great gesture, that it was of world importance psychologi- 
cally to have the nations stand up and publicly renounce war 
as a national policy and promise to submit all disputes of 
whatever nature to arbitration. That was why I considered 
—and still consider—the pact a landmark in international 
affairs. 

Whether it has had any practical effect on the course of 
events since its signature is a question of opinion. It was not 
still-born because it was an idea, and when an idea is born 
it cannot be killed like a physical entity. It may appear to 
languish but is yet all the time spreading through the world 
and will flower eventually in most unexpected places and times, 
perhaps hardly recognizable as an offshoot of the parent idea 
but continuing its vitality. The very people who today make 
fun of the pact do it shamefacedly, almost consciously admit 
their own moral inferiority when they sneer at it, for in 
repudiating the pact they know that they equally repudiate 
all human effort to keep peace in this world. Within them- 
selves they realize, struggle as they will to avoid the conclu- 
sion, that they are traitors to the moral progress that has been 
made during the last few generations in our attitude toward 
the rights and duties of nations and of men. The Kellogg 
pact is an expression of democracy. It speaks in the voice of 
free men and women. 

Mr. Kellogg himself was solely responsible for putting 

through the Pact of Paris, which is the official name. ‘The 
| germ of the idea, to be sure, was planted in Mr. Kellogg’s 
mind by Monsieur Briand who, however, envisaged only an 
agreement between the United States and France. The Sec- 
Bretary of State saw that this would be impossible as it would 
“mean practically an alliance, contrary to all American tradi- 
tions. He saw immediately, however, that a similar agreement 
to renounce war made between all the nations of the earth 
| would not be contrary to any American tradition and might 
well be a first great step toward orderly international rela- 
tions. When the rest of us who were working with him would 
have given up because of the endless obstacles put in our way, 
he never lost courage, never faltered in his purpose. His vision 
was fulfilled, to all outward seeming at least, when the pact 
vas signed at Versailles and ratified for this country by 


man, Frank B. Kellogg 


FEBRUARY 17, 1030, marks the roth anniversary 
of the ratification by the United States of the Pact 
of Paris, intended to outlaw war forever as an 
instrument of national policy. On the occasion of 
this anniversary, with wars being waged on two con- 
tinents and the threatening clouds of a new general 
war hanging over the nations of the world, the 
Churchman and statesman who was most instrumen- 
tal in helping that truly great statesman and Church- 
negotiate this notable but 
ill-fated document, surveys the present world situa- 
tion in the light of its high ideal. 


SS) 


President Coolidge. Whatever 
has happened to the pact since— 
and I shall say a word of that in 
a moment—we Americans should 
never forget the picture of that 
Christian gentleman, a worthy 
member of the Church, fighting 
doggedly for a great idea. 

There was a meeting one late 
afternoon of the Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Relations held in 
my office in the Department of 
State because I was unable to get 
away from Washington. The of- 
fice connected directly with that of the Secretary of State. As 
Bishop Francis—I think it was—was saying the opening 
prayer the connecting door was suddenly thrown open and 
the Secretary rushed into my room in his usual impetuous 
manner; when he saw what was happening he retreated pre- 
cipitately. The next morning he said, apologizing for having 
broken in, ‘“That is what we need in the Department of State 
—a lot more prayer.” I always felt that his unswerving faith 
in the value of agreements of high moral import like the 
Kellogg pact was part and parcel of his faith as a Christian. 


HE CYNIC will point out, of course, that the pact has 

not prevented war and that the world is today in a far 
sorrier state than it was when the instrument went into effect. 
This is true. We could not foresee the growth of dictatorships 
which would: refuse to be bound by agreements reached by 
their democratic predecessors. We know now that the signature 
of Soviet Russia was not intended to be binding except when 
convenient, that a Communist promise, to a non-Communist 
nation at least, need never be considered when it comes into 
conflict with self-interest. The Kellogg pact was in its infancy 
when the Soviet was the first nation to flout its terms. We 
now realize also that no dictator, whether of the right or the 
left, will permit a mere promise to interfere with his plans. 
He cannot do so because he must always be going ahead with 
something in order to keep the people back of him. Especially, 
therefore, in a world of dictatorships, it seems useless to attempt 
any more international agreements of a purely moral nature. 
This, however, is no counsel of despair. Nothing is more 
important than to make the world a peaceful and peace-loving 
place. But how? The noblest aspiration of mankind is the 
Christian religion, but Christianity has not kept the peace. Is 


there any reason to think that more Christianity will be more 


successful? I should answer ‘“‘Yes” without hesitation, but 
that is not something which can be brought about in a day or 
in a year. It is more important to improve the quality of 
Christianity than to increase the quantity. 

What then can we do now? I was talking with a man the 
other day who felt that the only hope for peace lay in another 
world war which would dispose of the dictators. We fought a 
war a few years ago “to make the world safe for democracy” 
and the growth of dictatorships is the direct result of that war. 
I can see less hope today than I saw in 1918. If Chamberlain 
and Hitler had not reached a compromise last autumn the 
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world would have been at war today and the dictators would 
probably be winning because they were better prepared. That 
is not a belief based on my own ideas; it is what army and navy 
men say, almost without exception, and it is what the states- 
men of Europe, those most closely in touch with actualities, 
believe. People who argue otherwise are almost invariably those 
whose enthusiasm runs ahead of their knowledge. 


66 UT,” many will answer, “humanity suffers under the 

dictators; religion is being snuffed out; and all the 
time the dictators are growing in power.” It is true that men 
and women suffer, but would not many more millions suffer 
as the result of war? And would not the suffering be continued 
indefinitely if the dictators should win—which is certainly not 
impossible. Religion suffers, too, but religion is not being 
snuffed out. It is being driven into 
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might result in the fall of Hitler—but there would probably 
be war first and that might well be followed by the advent of 
a Communist government which would be as bad for the 
rest of the world as is the Nazi government. ‘| he war might 
spread until it dragged in all the nations of the earth. If we 
placed an official embargo on imports from Japan the embargo 
might well result in a Japanese attack on the Philippines 
whereas if “‘nilon,” the new invention of artificial silk, proves 
to be what is claimed for it, Japan will automatically be pretty 
well out of the running financially and handicapped just as 
seriously in carrying on its war with China as if we had 
invoked an embargo, and this without any excuse for Japan 
to be angry with us as a nation, 
The danger of war which might spread throughout the 
world is great because all nations are tense. We ought to work 
for a relaxation of this tension — 


hiding but is, I believe, gaining 
strength. (1 am not so sure of this 
in Russia where a new and god- 
less generation is taking hold.) 
The dictators are extending their 
political power but their countries 
are beginning seriously to feel the 
pinch of economic conditions and, 
therefore, control of their own 
people is becoming precarious, al- 
though the fact may not yet show 
on the surface. The dictators are 
certain to crack through the force 


THE PACT OF PARIS 


THE SUBSTANCE of the Kellogg pact is con- 
tained in articles I and II, although there is a 
preamble stating the reasons for its adoption and 
a third article providing for ratification and for 
further signatories. Articles I and II are quoted in 
full below: 

I. The High Contracting Parties solemnly de- 
clare in the names of their respective peoples that 
they condemn recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies, and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their relations with 


everywhere, among other means 
by proving that we have ourselves 
no designs against anyone. We 
must try to see the point of view 
of the other man and, when we 
cannot possibly agree with him, 
argue with him but not hate or 
threaten him. We must remember 
that we have no right whatever 
to dictate the form of government 
of other peoples. We shall be per-_ 
mitted to have our own form of 
government just to the extent that 


of economic laws if they are left 
alone, and their fall through nat- 
ural causes will discredit their 
systems as no military defeat 
could ever do. In Russia today 
production is falling off, food is 
scarce, so that people are begin- 
ning again to be hungry—and yet 
the purge of those feared by the dictator goes on without 


one another. 


except by pacific means. 


mercy. No Western nation would have endured so long what — 


Russia has endured. In Germany things look well outwardly 
but the people are restless and frightened and there, also, is 
a serious falling off in production, possibly as a silent, inter- 
nal protest against the government. Mad economic theo- 


ries always contain the seed of their own destruction. You’ 


cannot, as Germany is doing, buy dear and sell cheaply 
indefinitely. 

We must, therefore, I believe, allow matters to run their 
course, vee even trying to accelerate them by official action, 
at may lead to war. There are very few cases in 

s, like embargoes, for example, have not been 

2 has ae a “official action” I mean 


II. The High Contracting Parties agree that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of, whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall never be sought 


we refrain from interference with © 
others. And, free from interfer-_ 
ence ourselves, we must support 
and develop our American insti- — 
tutions, making ourselves strong | 
both physically and morally. The 
best way to prove that dictator- 
ship is a bad form of government — 
is to show the dictators that the best and most efficient form — 
of government yet devised is a republic. Peace flows from the — 
; 


ie 


fullest self-development when that goes hand in hand wit i 
freedom and unselfish democracy of government. . 
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ood in Jesus Christ—in all that He did and taught 
* suffered, in all that has happened in the world after an 
use of that event.” 
Since the time of study at Wert Howe 
‘ersity-trained ‘man, is 
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What the Church Does in Prisons 


By Leonard McCarthy 


NE DAY down in the South, during the service in a 
correctional institution, a missionary missed one of 
his regular attendants. Inquiring about the man, the 

missionary found he couldn’t come to the service that day 
because he didn’t have any pants. He’d lent them to another 
prisoner who had to go to trial and had only a ragged pair 
of jeans. 

The man in the borrowed pants had been acquitted. In his 
hurry to get away, apparently, he’d forgotten and walked off 
in them. 

It may be assumed that the missionary secured another pair 
of trousers for his friend. On the surface such work may not 
seem very closely connected with bringing men to Christ. A 
little reflection, however, will show that it’s the best method 
of giving Christian principles to wayward men; it is teaching 
concretely by example. 

There are Church city mission societies doing work similar 
to this missionary’s in 22 cities. They usually have charge of 
all the correctional work in the vicinity ; and they’re headed by 
men experienced in social service activities, so that they produce 
the most good for each dollar of cost. 

In some dioceses, as the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, executive 
secretary of the national Department of Christian Social 
Relations, has pointed out, the Church is now definitely taking 
the lead in seeing that chaplain service is provided to the insti- 
tutions within its boundaries. And parish priests probably 
carry on a great deal more of this activity than is generally 
realized. It is, however, sometimes carried on in an unorganized 
manner and is seldom reported to conventions. 

To illustrate, Fr. Pepper recalls an article which appeared 
in the Spirit of Missions. One 
point of the article was that 
bishops never visit prisons. Fr. 
Pepper wrote the introduction. 
Immediately after the article was 
printed, Bishop Gribbin wrote 
Fr. Pepper telling of a confirma- 
tion service he had conducted in 
one institution. 

The national office of the De- 
partment of Christian Social Re- 
lations has, however, been encour- 
aging the diocesan departments to 
gather material regarding the 
work in the institutions of their 
_ dioceses and report it to conven- 
tions. Such reports have begun to 
~ increase. 

Regular Episcopal services are 
conducted in some _ institutions, 
particularly in the East where 
Anglicans are more numerous; 
and there is a constant striving 
© increase the number of com- 
municants. It is, however, as the 
Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, Fr. Pep- 
predecessor, has pointed 


, impossible to give any state- ' ; 
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municants. This number is largely dependent upon the length 
of time the work has been going on, the continuity of the 
chaplaincy, and the personality of the chaplain. 

Perhaps one of the most important aspects of the Church’s 
work today is its recent readiness to provide special training 
for prison workers. The Graduate School of Applied Religion 
in Cincinnati has become intensely interested in the matter. It 
looks forward to thorough instructions for priests who plan 
specialization in the social service field. Likewise, the city mis- 
sion society in New York City is developing a detailed training 
program, There is also in New York an interdenominational 
agency, the Council for Clinical Training of Seminarians, 
which provides specialized training. 

The cost of prison work and the fact that it must be sup- 
ported entirely from without the prison walls may be the chief 
contributing cause to the Church’s having passed up opportu- 
nities in this work at a time when the field was open practically 
to it alone. Now the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America Is actively interested. All appointments as ‘‘chap- 
lains of Protestants” in federal prisons are made after consul- 
tation with the Federal Council. 

Albany is one of the dioceses which are carrying out a 
determined plan of prison work. The Church has been repre- 
sented at Great Meadow prison, Comstock, for many years; 
but until recently the work was entirely voluntary. It con- 
sisted merely of providing Anglicans with the opportunity to 
receive Holy Communion at Christmas and Easter. In Jan- 
uary, 1937, however, Bishop Oldham appointed the Rev. 
Harold P. Kaulfuss to be Episcopal chaplain at the prison. 

The chaplain’s expenses are paid by the diocese, through 
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the board of missions and the department of social service. He 
conducts confirmation instructions, and later Bishop Oldham 


goes to the prison to confirm the candidates. 


N DETROIT, the city mission staff is small. ‘The Rev. 

George Backhurst is superintendent. The mission Is doing 
work in the juvenile detention home, the woman’s detention 
home, and the immigration detention home. Less than 5% 
of the persons ministered to by this mission are communicants 
of the Church. 

Captain Lucas, formerly an officer in the Church Army, has 
an office in the juvenile court building in Detroit. At the 
request of the judge, he interviews boys and afterward makes 
contact with their parents. Then, with the aid of the big 
brother organization composed of young men from the various 
Detroit parishes, he follows up the cases of boys who are 
paroled. 

In the Toledo, Ohio, mission the Rev. Robert J. Freeborn 
is working single-handed. He visits the women in the jail every 
Thursday, holding services and conducting personal interviews. 
Almost every time he goes to the jail, he finds someone wishing 
to see him privately. Prisoners, he says, are anxious to make 
confession. According to the mission report, the Lucas county 
jail, the Florence Crittenden home, the juvenile detention 
home, and some other institutions are regularly visited. 

The city mission in Richmond, Va., has been doing jail 
work for almost a century. Dr. R. Cary Montague, the mis- 
sionary, has been going to the city jail once a week and the 
penitentiary once a month for all the 20 years he has been 
with the mission. 

At the penitentiary there is a board for interdenomina- 
tional religious work in state institutions. Dr. Montague is 
chairman. The board, made up of ministers and laymen from 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Episcopal, Disciples, 
and Congregational churches, employs a penitentiary chaplain, 
each church contributing to his salary. The first chaplain was 
a Presbyterian; he served 15 years. The present one is a 
Methodist. His working arrangement is a happy one, since it 
provides a full-time chaplain not under political domination. 


A TYPICAL CELL BLOCK ' 
In one of the institutions served by the New York city mission. 
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How much good these and other missions like them do it is 
difficult to say. Specific proof is, of course, almost impossible 
to produce, since the men leave the penal institutions in a 
hurry. They don’t always want to keep up the contacts they 
have made there, and often the mission can’t afford to follow 
up the work in the few cases where it is wanted by the men. 

But occasionally there is a little concrete evidence of the 
worth of the work. Twenty years ago, Dr. Montague got a 
Negro out of jail. The man attributed his reform to the mis- 
sionary. Today, a Baptist minister, he still does. 


N CONNECTICUT, when the department of Christian 

social service met to consider its responsibility and the 
Church’s toward men and women in the county jails, it was 
addressed by Miss Genevieve Cowles. Poor living conditions 
in the two best county jails in New Haven and Hartford and 
unbelievable conditions in some other jails had caused much 
distress; and Miss Cowles pleaded with the department for 
two forms of assistance: more sympathetic visitations from 
both clergy and laity, so that more persons might become 
aware of the unsanitary conditions in jails and the general 
futility of the present jail system; and support of the jail farm 
bill which is to be presented to the Connecticut general assem- 
bly this year for the second time. The department voted to 
support the bill, and members agreed to urge more jail 
visitations. 

For many years the clergymen of Christ church, New 
Haven, have held services in the county jail. The Rev. C. 
Clark Kennedy is rector there now, and he visits the men in 
the jail regularly in addition to holding services there. For a 
time, too, one of the students from a nearby divinity school, 
during his senior year, used to do social service work at the jail. 

In Philadelphia there is a city mission which has two full- 
time and one part-time priest working in prisons and peniten- 
tiaries. Since, besides this mission, there is only one other 
legally chartered prison society in Pennsylvania, it has great 
prestige. Dr. William H. Jefferys, the superintendent, has been 
21 years at his work. 

Priests from the Philadelphia mission visit Eastern peni- 
tentiary 15 times a month. Holy Com- 
munion is celebrated every Sunday, with 
an average attendance of 50 and an aver- 
age of 10 communions. During the week, 
the Rev. Alfred M. Smith visits with 
each incoming prisoner, attempting to 
ascertain the man’s religious affiliation and 
persuade him to attend church. Mr. Smith 
also makes visits to prisoners in their cells, 
and once a month he has regular hours 
for interviews. He makes contacts with 
prisoners’ families and writes special let- 
ters, holds a Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
meeting twice each month, and conducts 
a choir rehearsal just as often. 

At Moyamensing prison he holds serv- 
ices for women every week, with an aver- 
age attendance of 35. At Sleighton farm 
he has a service every Sunday. Attendance 
averages 90. 

At Holmesburg, the county prison, the _ 
Rev. Walter W. Ware holds interviews — 
and gives religious instructions. He takes 
care of a good many family problems, vis- _ 
iting the prisoners’ relatives. and writing © 
letters to them. A good deal of his work 
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is of the follow-up sort, after the prisoner is released. At the 
last report he has five. men on probation to him. He visits 
their homes regularly. 

In the diocese of Chicago, the prison work is being done 
temporarily by a priest who visits the old prison at Joliet regu- 
larly and twice a month goes to the new institution at Stateville. 
It is hoped that soon an arrangement will be made whereby the 
work is taken over by a priest who can give his full time to it. 

The reformatory at Pontiac is visited by Fr. Stephen of the 
Order of St. Francis. He also goes to the women’s reformatory 
at Dwight, where he is assisted by Sister Mary Elizabeth. Fr. 
Stephen has conferences, classes of instruction, and, each Sun- 
day, Holy Communion at Pontiac. 

Plans have been under way for some time in Chicago to 
have the Brotherhood of St. Andrew act as sponsor for prison 
work, being responsible financially and, as a national organiza- 
tion, developing a program for the field. 

The report of the Rev. Philip J. Jensen, head of the Balti- 
more city mission, states that the mission serves the city jail, 
the Towson jail, the house of correction, the Maryland peni- 
tentiary, and works among the Colored people at the Maryland 
training school. Associated with Mr. Jensen in the work are 
12. clergymen, three lay readers, one paid worker, and a 
number of volunteers. 

The city mission in St. Louis doesn’t have contact with 
convicts, since there is no state prison in that Missouri city. 
The Rev. James H. George, superintendent of the mission, 
gives his time to the city jail and workhouse. He is assisted by 
Deaconess Brainerd, who visits the women’s tiers in these 
places. 


HE NEW YORK city mission is naturally larger than 

any of the others. It has chaplaincies in 15 correctional 
institutions, and is the official diocesan organization for work 
in public institutions. The diocese contributes about one-tenth 
of the expenses of the work. 

In four of the prisons where chaplains are supported, they 
are in residence. Ten chaplains visit the other prisons. Regular 
services are held at least weekly in all but three of the 15 
institutions, and arrangements for inmates to make Communion 
are possible in all 15. In two institutions there are two services 
weekly. The chaplains minister to all inmates who aren’t 
Jewish nor Roman Catholic. 

Canon Samuel G. Welles does social service work in Tren- 

ton, N. J. Once he was accosted by a prisoner on one of the 
prison farms with these words: “I wish you would tell the 
women who send us these magazines how much it means to us 
fellows on this farm to get reading matter, for I believe we 
would go crazy if it wasn’t that your women look after us so 
splendidly.” Canon Welles explained that the women of the 
Church Periodical club were happy to send the magazines. 
: One prisoner, very bitter against the Church, was con- 
_ quered by a card sent him at Easter by a Churchwoman. He 
wrote the woman a very nice note. She, in turn, inquired of 
Canon Welles who the “Joe” was who had written her. 

The next time Canon Welles went to the prison he found 
Joe in a very different mood. 

Since the woman had had such an influence over the man, 
Canon Welles persuaded her to visit Joe. As she was leaving 
after the visit, she asked Joe what she might send him for 
Christmas. In answer to a question from him, she agreed to 
send him what he wanted most of all. 

“Bake me a chocolate cake,” he asked. . 
- “T was hungry, and ye gave Me to eat; I was thirsty, and 
e gave Me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took Me in; naked, 
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PARLOR, BEDROOM, AND BATH 


and ye clothed Me; I was sick, and ye visited Me; I was in 
prison, and ye came unto Me.” Seemingly unimportant serv- 
ices like this, it appears, are a very large and important part 
of the Church’s fulfilment of our Lord’s command. When 
prisoners find that religion is as real and tangible as a choco- 
late cake, they begin to pay attention to it. 


> 


In the Japanese Area 


IFE IN the Japanese-occupied area, at Zangzok, in the diocese 
of Shanghai, is anything but dull, and by contrast with 
former days, it is very unpleasant. For one thing there is no 
freedom of movement. If one is not being harried by the Japa- 
nese military, then it is the guerillas. The latter, however, so far 
as this corner is concerned are considerably more polite—thus far. 
For another thing, there is nothing certain about anything. We 
live in a vast sea of uncertainty. Start out somewhere and one is 
very apt not to start at all, to say nothing of arriving. The boat 
or launch does not show up. Or, having started, one meets with a 
rumor halfway to the destination, and turns around and comes 
back. Or else one runs off at a tangent, ending miles away from 
the place started for. In and out of the city it is much the same 
thing. Go out of the city for a few hours and find the gates shut 
on returning. Nothing to do but spend the night outside. Passing 
the sentries at the city gates is always a question. It may be a 
peaceful passing or it may not. ) 
In the country conditions are worse. Here it is the guerilla 
sentries, or the local tax gatherers, or plain bandits. No certain- 
ty, no peace of mind. Nights are passed in fear and trembling. 
Any night a whole family or group of families will be rooted 
out of bed by nearby shots and shouts. If they are not attacked 
and forced to run out and hide, then at least the rest of the night 
is spent sitting up, waiting for daylight in a terrified state of mind. 
This,has happened to our workers in the country time and again. 
P —Rev. Hollis Smith. 
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Indian Epiphany 
The Consecration of the Dornakal Cathedral 
By the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D.D. 


Bishop of Southern Ohio 


a unique consecration as the cathedral in the diocese 
of Dornakal, of the Church of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon, which was consecrated on Epiphany, January 6th. 
It was a glorious occasion which brought together a com- 
pany of people representing the extremes of social and geo- 
graphical distribution. For centuries there has been what most 
people have considered an eternal, impregnable barrier be- 
tween the high caste Hindu and the Outcaste or Untouchable. 
Yet at this service of consecration was a throng representing 
every class in the complicated social structure of India. Here, 
crowded into the cathedral, overflowing out on the long 
verandas flanking the building, and down into the court below, 
packed closely together, were these men and women who in 
the past would have considered themselves polluted had they 
come into any contact with those with whom they now stood 
shoulder to shoulder in united worship of God. Here over 
2,000 communicants received the Sacrament kneeling together 
at the table of their Lord, now equals before God; in the past 
many of them would have preferred death to any power which 
might have forced them to sit at the same table with those 
whom they considered untouchable. 

Not only were the extremes of society in India sharing 
in this service, but there also gathered men of many races 
and nations; men of-.every shade and color; men of widely 
separated civilizations; men of the maximum extremes in 
education; men who sprang from a great variety of Church 
backgrounds. 

The bishops who shared in the service were a visible symbol 
of the unity springing from diversity which the whole consecra- 
tion expressed. The consecrator was the Metropolitan of the 
Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, an Englishman. The Bishop of Dornakal, the Rt. Rev. 
Vedanazakam Samuel Azariah, the first native Indian diocesan 
bishop in the Anglican communion, was radiant as he read, in 
Telugu, much of the service which marked the realization of his 
hopes for a cathedral. The Bishop of Aotearoa, born in the coun- 
try he now serves, comes from probably the largest diocese in the 


N O CATHEDRAL in all Christendom can claim such 


NAVE AND CHANCEL OF THE CATHEDRAL 


EXTERIOR, DORNAKAL CATHEDRAL 


world in area—New Zealand. The Bishop of Guildford was 
from England; the Bishop of Iran, from the Near East; the 
Assistant Bishop of Sierra Leone, a fine Negro, from Africa; 
the Bishop of Madras, the Bishop of Nagpur, and the Rt. Rev. 
Shishir Kumar Tarafdar, a native Indian, Assistant Bishop 
of Calcutta, represented other parts of India. It was my very 
great privilege, coming from America, to stand at the chancel 
steps and say that fine prayer from the Consecration Office 
for all those who, in the years to come, may be confirmed in 
the cathedral; and to administer one of the patens in the 
Holy Communion service. I shall never forget those hundreds 
of hands representing God’s great family in all the world 
stretching out to receive the Bread of Life. 


LSO representing our Church were the associate 
secretary of the Department of Foreign: Missions of our 
National Council, the Rev. Artley B. Parson; the Rev. George | 
V. Shriver who has been doing such splendid work in the — 
diocese of Dornakal, and the first man appointed as missionary _ 
to India from our Church; and Miss Marion Latz, who has _ 
just gone out to teach school in the diocese of Dornakal, — 
being backed by the diocese of Rochester. 
Another American, who has given great encouragement : 
and financial assistance to the Bishop of Dornakal through 
many years and who helped in no small measure to make pos- 
sible the completion of the cathedral at this time, gave by his 
presence a further touch of international and inter-Church 
oneness in Christ. No man in the world could more truly have 
represented the body of men, women, and young people of the 
universal Church of Christ than this great leader, Dr. John — 
,R. Mott, who has done so much to unite the followers of : 
Christ among all nations and peoples. As chairman of the 
International Missionary Council, to which office he was just 
reélected at the meeting in Madras, Dr. Mott has expressed _ 
in his service that same unique spirit of unity among all Chris. 
tians which the consecration of the Dornakal cathedral 
proclaimed. ae 
Wandering in the cathedral court all during the day and 
at the outdoor celebration in the late afternoon and evening 
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SCENES AT THE CONSECRATION 
_ Left: part of the crowd at the celebration. Right: the Bishop of Madras 
(in white cassock), who presided at the afternoon events, reading the English 
translation of an address that was being delivered in Telugu at the same time. 


of the consecration, were further evidences that the Body of 
Christ is one. These were the host of persons from all parts 
of the diocese of Dornakal mixing with the visitors from the 
rest of the world in a joyous festival spirit. Unbelievable con- 
trasts appeared before my eyes. In clothing alone there was 
a great parable. Here was a cultivated, splendidly educated, 
high caste Indian woman wearing with supreme grace a silk 
saree which in color and weave presented a dazzling dream 
of beauty. There, just nearby, was a family from the outcaste 
section of an Indian village. The man, wearing just a loin 
cloth, revealing a sleek bronze body of rare beauty; the 
woman, in the most primitive garb, graceful in posture and 
movement, carrying a child without any clothes at all. Yet in 
all this extreme variety it was evident that all felt at home 
because they came together as members of one family to share 
in the dedication of a house of worship to God the Father of 
all men. 


O MY mind, all during this memorable day, came 

home with new meaning the words of St. Paul as he 
wrote to both the Romans and the Galatians—‘So we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and everyone members one of 
another.” “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” 

The address of the Bishop of Dornakal in the afternoon 
gave The Story of the Dornakal Cathedral, and as I listened, 
I found many additional reasons for saying that this consecra- 
tion was unique in all Christian history. This address was 
really the story of a miracle. It told how through the power 
of the Holy Spirit in about 25 years Dornakal has grown 
from a tiny mission outpost to a diocese with almost 200,000 
members; at the present time it is probably the most rapidly 
growing diocese in the whole Anglican communion. For Amer- 


cans this statement of the Bishop had especial interest because 


he here expressed the great appreciation which he feels for 
the help which came to him from the United States. About 
one-third of the total cost of the cathedral was donated from 


_ America. 


The cathedral, in another respect, stands as a symbol of 


that better understanding and good will which alone can be 


the basis for peace among men. Between Christian and Moslem 


. . . . 
have been many periods of hatred, violence, and persecution. 


The wrong has not been confined to the followers of either 


 teligion. The Christian cathedral in the diocese of Dornakal 


is in an independent Indian State, Hyderabad, where the official 
eligion is Mohammedanism. It stands on land donated by 
a Muslim, a former Secretary of the State; and at the celebra- 
ion in the afternoon a letter was read from His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, who is a descendent of the 
luslim rulers who once held almost supreme sway in India, 
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expressing his great joy that his Christian subjects have such 
a splendid cathedral, affirming that he would uphold the policy 
of religious freedom in his state, wishing the Bishop and the 
diocese prosperity and well-being, and making a donation of 
3,000 rupees (about $1,200) to the cathedral. Surely the spirit 
of those who have proclaimed the Good News of Christ in 
this area has made it possible for such an atmosphere of under- 
standing and good will to develop. The cathedral is the visible 
symbol of this spirit of love and peace. 

Darkness closed in as the day’s program drew to an end, 
and then on the hillside to the north of the cathedral a fire- 
works display added color and brought joy to hundreds of 
children (to say nothing of the adults) who had listened pa- 
tiently to speeches given in both English and Telugu. As the 
last of the rockets blazoned its way across the sky there rose 
from behind the hill a golden moon which was full on this 
very day. Above it hung a silvery star—so bright and clear 
that it seemed almost within reach. As I watched it, I felt 
very near to a Wise Man of old who somewhere here in the 
East—perhaps in this country of India—saw a star which led 
him to the Light in the Bethlehem manger. It was Epiphany 
for him—the dawning of “‘the true light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” The newly consecrated 
cathedral was shimmering in its pure whiteness in the moon- 
light. Above its main entrance I could see the Epiphany star: 
a symbol of the Light which Dornakal has been sending forth 
into the lives of men and women and little children who in 
their darkness had accepted the fate of being forever, through 
all future generations, the outcastes of society—condemned by 
relentless gods of destruction to poverty, degredation, and de- 
spair. I had seen on this consecration day the miracle—“I am 
come a Light into the world, that whosoever believeth on Me 
should not abide in darkness.’ I had seen thousands of faces 
filled with joy and thanksgiving as they thronged to share 
in this day. I knew why they wanted to celebrate because other 
faces rose in my mind—haunted, fearful, hopeless faces of those 
in the outcaste areas, to whom the Light has not as yet been 
taken. I was sure of the reality as well as the uniqueness of all 
that this consecration revealed and promised. I looked up again 
to the heavens where the star hung over the moonlit cathedral, 
God’s sign on this Festival of the Epiphany of our Lord that 
the Light of His Son is still shining forth to dispel the dark- 
ness of this world—God’s sign that this cathedral, filled this 
day with those into whose life the light had come, is truly 
consecrated for the high purpose which the name it has been 
given proclaims—The Cathedral Church of the Epiphany, 
Dornakal. 


: BISHOPS AT THE CELEBRATION 
Left to right, front row: Bishops of Iran, Guilford, Dornakal, Calcutta 
(Metropolitan rat ‘India, Burma, and Ceylon), Madras, Southern Ohio (author 
of this article), and Nagpur. Rear row: Assistant Bishops of Dornakal (Dr. 
Elliot), Sierra Leone (Dr. Johnson), and Calcutta (Dr. Tarafdar); and the 
Bishop of Aotearoa. ? 
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New Music 


, \HE QUANTITY of music that is being published, 
ostensibly for Church use, is appalling. Month after 
month the presses are busy issuing new anthems or set- 

tings of the canticles, new organ works, and new settings of the 

ordinary of the Mass. The process of examining this music is in 
itself no small task, when one must consider not merely the 
music, but also the text and the relationship of the music and 

LEX: 

What is more distressing than the amount of music pub- 
lished is the large percentage of it which must be discarded 
as unsuitable for Church use. Some of it is splendid musically, 
but either because its character is such that it is unsuitable, 
or because of the mistreatment of the text, it must be put 
aside, Again a large part of the music is simply poor composi- 
tion. It often is cheap or trivial. 

There seem to be many people in the United States who 
are writing anthems and getting them published and, we 
fear, even sung, who have not yet grasped the importance of 
differentiating between absolute music and Church music. 
Some of the compositions we have studied recently have been 
splendid choral works, but they are so large that the average 
church choir could not attempt to sing them. Some of them 
are suitable only for the concert stage and then only for a 
highly skilled choir. 

Many of the new works are being written in the modern 
style. This is quite natural. ‘There is no objection to modern 
music, per se, but the constant use of dissonances in an anthem, 
and the use of strange and unfamiliar chords, can hardly be 
said to be inducive to a devotional frame of mind. They seem 
to be suggestive of- things diabolic rather than of things 
heavenly. Possibly a few years hence, when swing music shall 
have had its full opportunity of educating our ears to such 


combinations of sounds, they will no longer excite us unduly. » 


Yet it must also be acknowledged that a judicious use of these 
musical forms may be effective in relating the music to the 
text in hand. 

What is needed badly is composers who will write for 
the Church and not for the musical world. England seems 
to i, far i in advance of us in this regard. There are sous we 
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regard and are therefore viewed as another religious body in 
which the type of music used does not matter. 

The publisher is a business man. He is not interested pri- 
marily in anything but publishing music, and making a profit 
therefrom. His catalog contains a list of the music published, 
and it is left to the purchaser to decide whether a given 
number is suitable for his service. Unfortunately the purchaser 
often has less knowledge than the publisher of what is good or 
what is suitable. This has been stressed over and over by organ- 
ists, of small parishes particularly, who want to purchase new 
music but cannot derive any satisfactory guide from the 
publishers’ catalogs. 
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Pray With the Church 
(Continued from page 192) 


and then thou wilt learn truly to repent. Therefore, it is 
because God is Love, and hates nothing that He has made, and 
forgives penitent sinners, that we pray in the Collect for true 
penitence: ‘Create and make in us new and contrite hearts.” 


False and True Apostles 


St. MATTHIAS THE APOSTLE FEBRUARY 24TH 


NE who had been called to be an Apostle fell. Of Judas’ 

fall, St. Peter in the Lesson says that “the Scripture must 
needs have been fulfilled”: not that Judas has got to fall in — 
order that the Scripture may not be found at fault, but that 
when he has fallen, we find that his fall has been allowed for 
in the divine plan. God’s purpose will still go forward in spite 
of human sin, even though that sin involves the ruin of the — 
sinner. Judas, we are here told, threw himself over a cliff. The — 
Apostles say of him that he “by transgression fell, that he might 
go to his own place.” 

Another must be chosen, out of the men who had been with © 
them during the ministry, to be with them “‘a witness of His 
resurrection.” The Gospel shows us what manner of man he 
needs to be: one who is simple at heart, receptive of divine 
truth, not wise and prudent in his own sight: one to whom — 
the Son has willed to reveal the Father: one who has come 
to Jesus, and taken His yoke upon him, and has learnt of Him, — 
and found that His yoke is easy and His burden is light. ; | 

Grant, O Lord, that Thy Church may be alway presen 


from false apostles, and may be ordered and guided by faithfu 
and true pastors. 


The Moorish Palace ae 
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Dr. Moffatt on the First Five Centuries of the Church 


THE First Five CenrTuriks oF THE CHURCH. By James Moffatt. 
Cokesbury. $2.00. 


R. MOFFATT has distinctly his own ideas on teaching 
Church history, believing that the subject can really be 
made interesting! In pursuance of this odd opinion he in- 
serts a 14-page critical bibliography of—save the mark!—novels 
which he holds every student ought to read, since there is no 
better way for making the dry bones of the past live again. (He 
urges especially Kingsley’s Hypatia—does anyone read it any 
more? Everyone should!) ‘ 

Yet of course no one has a greater reverence for facts than 
Dr. Moffatt, and his bibliography of fiction is preceded by a much 
longer one of authoritative works. And at the beginning of each 
chapter the “facts” are meticulously stated in chronological tables, 
before his study of the meaning of the facts—the latter being the 
most important part of the book and the part that makes his treat- 
ment unique. He is so completely master of his subject that time 
and time again the significance of a man or a movement is summed 
up in a pungent sentence that is unforgettable. “The faithful were 
not invariably arguing about the Lord: they were singing to Him 
or singing about Him.” “The Nicene debate did not absorb the 
attention of everyone. ... Hilary of Poitiers never heard of the 
formula till over a quarter of a century later.” “It is a myth 
still lingering in the popular mind that the Constantinople patri- 
arch was invariably subservient to the resident emperor, as the 
Roman bishop was not.” “Ambrose set clerics above civil order 
and plain morality.” “Proclus was a scholastic Neoplatonist dab- 
bling in theurgical experiments.” “Jerome’s letter to the young girl 
Eustochium (one of the most repulsive pieces ever penned by a 
Christian scholar). . . .” “The Roman bishop’s claim was not 
history, but it was destined eventually to make history.” One 
could go on quoting almost indefinitely. 

Naturally such estimates will not always win the approval 
of everyone, but they are based on long study by a scholar of the 
very first rank and dissent should be very cautious. But a curious 
misprint on page 89 (“Gregory and Nyssa’s tract”) introduces 
into Patristics a hitherto unknown writer named “Nyssa.” 

Burton Scott Easton. 
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A Study of the Philosophic System of St. Bonaventure 


Tue PuHitosopHy oF St. BONAVENTURE. By Etienne Gilson. 
Translated by Dom Illtyd Trethowan, Monk of Downside 
Abbey, and F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward. Pp. xiii-551. $5.00. 


ITH the clarity of exposition characteristic of the best 

in French literature, M. Etienne Gilson has produced an 
exhaustive survey of the philosophic system of St. Bonaventure. 
The English version now available after 14 years is fluent, with 
but slight trace of foreign idiom. 

In his scholarly introduction the author emphasizes two main 
characteristics of St. Bonaventure’s doctrine. In the first place he 
shows the divergence between his conception of the function of 
philosophy and that of St. Thomas Aquinas, and notes that there 
was dispute, but not enmity between the two. The fundamental 

error of St. Thomas Aquinas according to St. Bonaventure was 
that the former regarded philosophy (at least theoretically) as 
a separate and independent science, instead of being subordinate 
to and dependent upon theology, and hence, although he placed 
Christ at the center of theology, he did not place Him at the 
center of philosophy. Throughout the volume stress is laid upon 
the differences between St. Thomas Aquinas, as one who accepted 
and Christianized the philosophy of Aristotle, and St. Bonaven- 
ture, who condemned Aristotle and founded his doctrine upon 
Augustinianism. It was not true, as some have maintained, that 
St. Bonaventure was ignorant of Aristotle’s teaching. “From his 
first contact with the pagan thought of Aristotle, St. Bonaventure 
is as one who has understood it, seen through it, and passed 
beyond it.” In the second place, M.. Gilson stresses the effect 
upon St. Bonaventure’s philosophy of Franciscan spirituality and 


of the mystical life of its founder. “What St. Francis had simply 
felt and lived St. Bonaventure was to think.” The introductory 
chapter is concluded with this summing up of the task which St. 
Bonaventure accomplished: “A metaphysic of Christian mysticism 
—that is the final term toward which his thought tended.” 

The greater part of M. Gilson’s study is occupied with a 
detailed description of St. Bonaventure’s system of thought, medi- 
eval in its structure and scientific hypotheses, and based firmly on 
the conception of a theology to which philosophy is the handmaid. 
For St. Bonaventure “reason is only competent in its own field if 
it keeps its gaze fixed upon truths beyond its competence” (p. 114). 
And further, St. Bonaventure related the apprehension of truth 
to the degree of grace in the soul of the thinker. “By reason of 
the mystical turn of his mind, each kind of proof (of the exis- 
tence of God) corresponds to a definite stage of the soul’s return 
to God by ecstasy, and their order of succession depends upon 
the degree to which the human soul is penetrated by grace” 
(p. 138). 

All through the volume, as already noted, can be traced an 
undercurrent of comparison between the systems of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Bonaventure. The latter teaches that the idea 
of God’s existence is innate, whereas St. Thomas Aquinas sees the 
intellect as ‘‘a tabula rasa on which nothing is yet written; the 
idea of God is no more inscribed thereon than any other idea” 
(p. 133). In opposition to the teaching of Aristotle, St. Bona- 
venture shows the impossibility of a world created from all eter- 
nity, but this St. Thomas regards as logically possible. “The kernel 
of St. Bonaventure’s argument on this point was always that there 
is a contradiction in terms in supposing that what is created out 
of nothing is not created in time’ (p. 189). There is not space 
in a review to list all the contrasts cited by M. Gilson. In the 
concluding paragraphs of his book, however, the author under- 
takes to distinguish between a “fundamental agreement” and 
“identity of content” in the two doctors. He adds: “The philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas and the philosophy of St. Bonaventure are 
complementary, as the two most comprehensive interpretations of 
the universe as seen by Christians, and it is because they are 
complementary that they never either conflict or coincide.” Recall- 
ing earlier statements in the course of his argument the temptation 
arises to search for the customary logic of the Gallic mind. 

This is a scholar’s book; nevertheless there is much of value 
and interest within the scope of the general reader, provided he 
have some knowledge of medieval thought and likewise the requi- 
site leisure for concentrated and consecutive reading. This hypo- 
thetical reader would possibly pass over some of the central 
chapters that concern a science long ago superseded, but he will 
find food for meditation and inspiration for his devotions in the 
chapters on the existence, knowledge, and will of God, and in 
the later ones on the illumination of man’s intellect, on moral 
illumination, and perhaps especially in the culminating study of 
nature, grace, and beatitude. MorHer Mary Maupsz, CSM. 
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Three Good Books About India 


HimseLr: The Autobiography of a Hindu Lady. By Mrs. Ram- 
abai Ranade. Translated by Katherine Van Akin Gates. Illus- 
trated by Louise Spalding Carter. Longmans, Green. Pp. xiv- 
253. $2.00. 

Tur Cuurcu Takes Root 1n INp14. By Basil Mathews. Friend- 
ship press. Pp. ix-198. Paper 60 cts. Cloth $1.00. : 


INDIA AND THE CHRISTIAN MoveMENT. By V. S. Azariah, Bishop 
of Dornakal. With a foreword by John Wilson Wood. Na- 
tional Council. Pp. 106. 25 cts. 


N THESE three books on India with a total of less than 600 
i pages—the length of some of the more popular recent novels 
—two Indians and an Englishman give a picture that might well 
serve as the foundation of an Occidental’s, especially an Occi- 
dental Christian’s, understanding of that “vast complex of racial, 
social, and religious factors which we know as India.” 

Himself, the Autobiography of a Hindu Lady, is as charming 
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a tale as its title seems contradictory to the Westerner. But to 
the Indian it is the most logical of titles. “There is a custom in 
Western India,” explains the preface, “in accordance with which, 
a wife, instead of referring to her husband by his given name, will 
use merely the third person plural form of the pronoun. Instead 
of this, Mrs. Ranade, in referring to her husband has invariably 
used the Sanskrit reflexive pronoun. Consequently “Himself” 
seems the most important part of her story, as he was of her life.” 

Mrs. Ranade has written a charming story, beautifully trans- 
lated from Marathi into English, of real people who were active 
in the Indian scene of the late 19th century. As an illiterate 
little girl of 11 she married a mature, gifted, 32-year-old lawyer. 
The story follows her adjustment to her new life, her education 
which included learning both Marathi and English, her developing 
interest in her husband’s reform movements to the point where 
she herself founded the Seva Sedan society, one of the first 
organizations to introduce educational, medical, and social service 
for women in India. The transformation of Indian life from within 
as revealed in the lives of the Ranades and their friends against 
a background of conventional tradition-bound India should be a 
great incentive to renewed Christian witness in that land. Young 
educated India is seeking a better way of life; it can achieve much 
by itself merely by loosing the fetters of prejudice and supersti- 
tion, but beyond that there is unmistakable need for Christ’s way 
of life. Himself is undeniably witness to this fact. 


HE EXTENT of the Christian witness in India is told from 

two different viewpoints in Basil Mathews’ The Church 
Takes Root in India and Bishop Azariah’s India and the Christian 
Movement. 

The former, the product of a year’s intensive study of India, 
is concerned largely with Indian village life and the Church. In 
this story, the diocese of Dornakal, composed of small rural com- 
munities, looms large. It is an encouraging picture which Mr. 
Mathews paints—some Indian Christians think it is too bright— 
but whatever over-optimism there may be here will be overcome 
by a reading of Bishop Azariah’s short book. 


NDIA and the Christian Movement is required reading for 

anyone who would know and understand India. With a sure, 
concise pen Bishop Azariah summarizes the essential facts con- 
cerning the people of India and their religions before relating 
the story of the introduction and spread of Christianity in that 
land. This story is more than an historical chronicle. Again, with 
precise discernment, the Bishop indicates the problems and 
opportunities facing the Church in India and closes with a per- 
suasive call to Christ’s followers in the West to help India give 


itself to Christ. WiuiaM FE, Leipr. 
——@——_ 


A Brilliant Analysis of World Affairs 


Twenty YEARS Armistice: 1918-1938. By William Orton. Far- 
rar & Rinehart. Pp. 308. $2.50. 


N THAT remarkable paper which Dr. Orton contributed to 

Affirmations, he said that “American life has become largely a 
technic for the deliberate evasion of spiritual experience” and that 
“this evasion is manifest in the shallowness of its understanding 
of Europe.” In this present book he endeavors to furnish material 
for a more profound understanding of Europe, especially of what 
has happened there in the last 20 years. He brings to the task 


the exactness of a Cambridge-London scientific training in eco- 


nomic history, plus 16 years of careful study, while professor in 
Smith college, of the political and economic happenings of the 
world. Moreover, he has arranged the results of his meticulous 
research into a clear story entirely comprehensible to the ordinarily 
intelligent man. He has permitted the facts to speak for themselves, 
with very little of moralizing interpretation. All the more for 
that reason this book not only points out what seems the only 
possible path to peace but also persuasively recommends a real- 
istic American attitude toward European affairs. Dr. Orton’s 
Christianity of outlook—he is an Anglo-Catholic by conversion 
and conviction—is manifested not by a “‘liberalistic’ desire to 
evade unpleasant facts but by an insistence on the analysis of 
every situation, and that without fear. 
The illumination that he throws on the happenings of the past 
two decades makes the book inyaluable to any man desirous to 
get at essentials long blurred by a too copious abundance of 
news” and by too much “propaganda” in the press and over the 
wireless. Here, for example, is the clear story of how Czecho- 
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slovakia came to be and so, by sheer necessity, at last came mostly 
not to be; the little known tragedy of the Hungarian minorities; 
the secret of the apparently variant but really consistent foreign 
policy of Poland; the tale of how the Dawes plan made the Locar- 
no treaty impossible; the unvarnished record of the Ethiopian 
conquest and of the part which France played in bringing it 
about; the sad history of the Austrian tyranny of Dolfuss and 
Schuschnigg, dictators as cruel as any in modern times but not 
so competent as some; an impartial story of “the ideological war” 
in Spain. About these and a score more of important movements, 
here is the record. In Dr. Orton’s treatment of them all, the 
astonishing thing is his lack of interpreting bias, his willingness’ 
to tell all sides of the story. 

Flashing sentences do indeed occur, not easily forgotten. Here 
are a few samples: 

“The French thesis of security before disarmament demanded 
a round of rearmament before there could be any security, and 
the succession states [made out of the old Austro-Hungary] 
were forced to spend large sums they did not possess on policies 
they could not afford” (p. 94). 

“Then [in 1914] as now, the control of French politicians, 
French newspapers, and Paris banks by the clique of usurers 
who are masters of steel and armament, was notorious. By these 
people peace is conceived of solely in terms of rival military and 
economic systems; so conceived, it pays them as well as war” 
(p. 85). 

“Tt is a great mistake to suppose that an authoritarian rule 
involves a defiance of the popular will. No government can govern 
against the will of the people” (p. 154). 

“The American blend of laissez-faire capitalism with universal 
suffrage may be definitely ruled out [in respect to Spain]. Indus- 
trial feudalism will prove as unworkable as agrarian feudalism. 
. .. The Spaniards are not materialistic enough to accept its 
unrestricted private-profit system ; they are not sufficiently tolerant 
of humbug to put up with its political facade” (p. 230). 

“The policy of collective security had lost most of its bases 
even while Captain Eden was defending it. Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain had not even the choice of discarding it; it had discarded 
itself’ (p. 291). 

“Of the League of Nations, one leg was anchored fast to the 
status quo and the other was lame” (p. 291). 

“Communist leadership, in Germany as everywhere else, was 
more largely Semitic than that of any other party. That is natural. 
The Jew, by history, culture, and circumstance is more of an 
internationalist than the average Gentile” (p. 123). 

“The younger generation was knocking at the door—with the 
world depression creeping up behind; and the only doors that 
moved were those that opened on Rome, Berlin, and Moscow” 
(p. 125). 

“International law cannot be invoked to establish the ‘sanctity’ 
3 ae or frontier lines springing from an armed coercion” 

p. ’ ; 

These samples will serve to demonstrate that. Twenty, Years 
Armistice, while largely statistical, is by no means dull. 

Toward the close of the book, Dr. Orton gives his studied 
conclusion as to the meaning of what has been happening. “Is 
there anywhere, in this shame of civilization, the germ of a new 
conscience, the hope of a new peace? Or is there a curse on us all: 
on our pacts, treaties, and covenants? It is of no use to group 
ourselves into rival gangs to defame and denounce each other, 
with the good men all on one side—one’s own—and the bad men 
all on the other. That way lies everlasting war” (p. viii). We had 
one choice of a drastic reconciliation or a drastic use of force. 
France wanted the latter, England the former. The tragedy is 
that France prevailed in Europe generally—and failed. The | 
former still remains possible, though it is vastly more difficult 
now than it was 20 years ago. The trouble has been two-fold, 
Dr. Orton thinks. First, peace has been regarded as primarily a 
matter of sovereignty instead of an economic matter. France 
insisted on that, against the will for the most part of England. 
France feared, insanely feared. That made her reject the chance 
of a settlement with Germany (which would have stabilized 
Europe economically) in favor of Eastern alliances, which paid 
nobody and inflamed nationalist ambitions and encouraged political 
plots (p. 185). Secondly, peace has been regarded as a juridical 
matter. Dr. Orton insists that it is not. “From the point of view 
of international justice, it is of no use defining ‘aggression’ and 
devising international curbs and penalties, until an effective pro 
cedure is actually in operation for dealing with the allege 
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wrongs which the ‘aggressor’ regards himself as suffering. No 
such general procedure has been—or probably can be—devised: 
and therefore the problem of peace remains political, not jurid: 
ical” (p. 98). : 

The League of Nations it is which has choked off and pre- 
vented peace; first, because it regarded the world order as static 
rather than dynamic; second, because it set about to enforce 
international law while no nation was willing to acknowledge 
such law as competent to interfere with its national sovereignty ; 
third, because the League of Nations refused to face. the 
necessity of promoting economic inter-relationships. Economic co- 
operation not having been negotiated, but being vitally necessary, 
it is now by way of being established, primarily by sheer force. 
“There is nothing to gain by encouraging local resistance to that 
process. Granting that certain aspects of it are neither admirable 
nor pleasant, the stern march of necessity will go on, from lesser 
to greater areas of integration. It will go on, by fair means or 
foul. . . . This is stern doctrine; but history is a stern teacher. 
..- Nations will disarm only when frontiers matter less” (p. 295). 
And the only way to make them matter less is to seek international 
unity not on lines of political bargains between self-sufficient 
peoples but in terms of economic codperation between those who 
must have such co6dperation or wither up and die. 

The book ends with a plea for less bellicose talk, especially 
on the part of politicians and publicists in democratic countries. 
“It is easy to rouse men to the killing point, especially when they 
long to be so roused; it is hard and thankless to curb them to 
the calm of understanding, even though their lives depend upon 
it.’ He deprecates that “desire for the dramatic” which demands 
“the death in agony of millions of young men.” “Those who 
have seen such death [Dr. Orton was wounded in action in the 
Gallipoli campaign] may not be asked to listen patiently to threats 
of war as if it were no more than the queen’s move on an inter- 
national chessboard.” 

One hopes this analysis of world affairs, as Christian as it is 
brilliant, will be read. And would it not be a good idea for the 
House of Bishops to make Dr. Orton their consulting counsel on 
international affairs? It might bring the episcopal allocutions a 
little closer to reality. BERNARD IppiNcs BELL. 
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England on the Eve of the Reformation 


Pre-REFORMATION ENGLAND. By H. Maynard Smith. Macmillan. 
Pp. xvi-556. $8.00. 


CCASIONALLY one does find a book on an important and 

dificult subject which deserves almost unreserved commen- 
dation. That is the pleasure which confronts the reviewer of 
Canon Smith’s description of England on the eve of the Refor- 
mation. Monographs and publications or analyses of sources have 
been numerous. Too much of the more general writing on the 
period has come either from the “Merry England” or the muck- 
raking school of medieval studies. There has been a great need 
for someone who would study all this available source-material, 
and then present results in a balanced manner; and that Dr. Smith 
has now done. Part I of his book deals with the condition of Eng- 
Jand about 1509—the Church organization, popular religion and 
superstition, economic, social, and political developments. Part II 
is devoted to a group of “tendencies’”—Lollardy, scholasticism, 
mysticism, popular literature, humanism, and_ the Catholic re- 
forming movement of such men as Colet and More. 

With remarkable acumen Canon Smith sums up such complex 
characters as those just mentioned, and gives fair treatment to 
both sides in such involved controversies as those dealing with the 
‘condition of monasteries and the nature of popular devotion in 
‘the later Middle Ages. There are, of course, a few things that 
‘others might have done differently. The brief sketch of scholasti- 
Bm at large might well have been spared for a longer account 
of the English universities; and the Puritan streak in Colet could 
properly have been connected with its antecedents in the Puritan 
tendencies of medieval Catholicism. But as a historical work 
Pre-Reformation England will be a point of departure for schol- 
rs, while illustrating at the same time that a historical work can 
written in a manner most attractive for the general reader. 
The reviewer especially appreciated Canon Smith’s brilliant 
ittle summaries. The facts he brings out are useful in illustrat- 
. the continuity of the Church life of England in 1509 with ae 
f former and later ages. The Lollards (whose treatment 1s we 
summarized, pp. 290-292) are quite similar to sectaries of the 
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17th or indeed the 19th centuries. The devotio Anglicana of the 
15th century (see prayers on p. 100) thinks of Jesus who died 
for us much as do our 18th century evangelical hymns. And of 
the position of the Catholic reformers Smith well says: 

“It is possible to argue that the Reformation was like a cloud- 
burst; and that as the resulting flood subsided, the stream flowed 
in its old channels and carried on the religious ideals held by 
Colet, More, Erasmus, and the youthful Henry VIII” (p. 451). 

It is much to be hoped that Canon Smith will be encouraged 
to produce the history of the English Reformation which, he indi- 
cates in his preface, he has in contemplation. 

Epwarp R. Harpy, Jr. 
ee 


Gigantic Charity Trusts 
Money To Born. By Horace Coon. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 
ce | BASE eee is a word, John M. Glenn tells us, which 


has been used from time immemorial to mean an endow- 
ment for the benefit of the public or for special purposes in one 
form or another. It was applied to religious, charitable, and edu- 
cational institutions and organizations. In this country, since the 
beginning of the 20th century, it has, however, been given a more 
limited meaning to denote large endowments not devoted to the 
support of special institutions, but usually intended primarily to 
aid other organizations and agencies in widely different fields. 

Mr. Coon’s volume tells the story of millions of dollars 
poured into gigantic charity trusts by American millionaires. 
The modern foundation idea started by Carnegie and Rockefeller 
is today used by trusts—sometimes to avoid taxes, sometimes 
to perpetuate their names as benefactors of humanity. What the 
great American philanthropic foundations do with their money, 
how they influence education and public thinking, to what extent 
they support scientific research, the medical and social sciences are 
questions of outstanding public interest seldom thoroughly exam- 
ined. 

In 1934 the Twentieth Century fund issued a carefully pre- 
pared report analyzing the gifts and other expenditures of 123 
foundations. It gives the total capital of 113 foundations as 
approximately $701,700,000. Over $311,000,000 of this total is 
held by the Carnegie corporation and the Rockefeller foundation; 
about the same amount by 18 others, while less than $80,000,000 
was divided among the remaining 93 foundations. Grants from 
these foundations during a single year amounted to about $34,- 
000,000, of which over $19,000,000 were given to aid education, 
medicine, and public health. The social sciences and social welfare 
received nearly $8,000,000. 

One might assume from the title that these enormous sums 
had been more or less misused, but the book is not a critical 
but a descriptive one giving objects and purposes, and the Who’s 
Who of the personnel—donors, trustees, and administrators. It 
is a helpful book to have at hand. 

CLINTON Rocers WoopRuFF. 
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A Book to Be Read and Reread 


Tue “TRUTH” oF THE Biste. By Stanley A. Cook. Macmillan. 
Pp. xix-346. $3.00. 


HIS BOOK might well have been entitled The Relevance 

of the Bible. Dr. Cook has shown how a century of criticism 
has brought out its long hidden values; and, in presenting it as 
the classical expression of what happens when God reveals Him- 
self to man, makes clear its enormous significance for the present 
day. 

Placing the Bible against the background of world history, 
he singles out two periods as of outstanding importance in the 
development of religion and culture: the sixth century before 
Christ, which was an age of widespread awakening, extending as 
far as India and China; and the first century of our era. From 
the former came post-exilic Judaism, the result of the willingness 
of a people, in the face of disaster, to rethink their religion and 
relate it to a new age with its new knowledge and its new 
needs. Then came the hardening of institutions, until in the first 
century of the Christian era Judaism as a whole failed to make . 
an equivalent response to a similar situation, and the torch passed 
to the new Israel, the Christian Church. From these facts, the 
discernment of which depends upon the critical study of the Bible, 
Dr. Cook points a warning; and he appeals for a more sensitive 
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awareness of and response to God’s continued revelation of His 
will for our time. 

This very brief outline touches only the salient points of the 
author’s reconstruction of the development of the religion of 
the Bible; and it must suffice merely to mention his penetrating 
philosophical treatment of that development, in which he relates 
it to the divine process of creation. Two criticisms must be made. 
First, Dr. Cook’s insistence upon the significance of the sixth cen- 
tury has led him, here as in his former writings, to underestimate 
the historical value of those parts of the Old Testament which 
deal with earlier periods. As a result he overemphasizes the pro- 
phetic element in pre-exilic Hebrew religion at the expense of 
the priestly; the novel, so to speak, at the expense of the con- 
tinuous. But when full allowance has been made for exilic and 
post-exilic editing, there still remains sufficient material to enable 
us to trace with a considerable degree of certainty the religious, 
and, in its broad outlines, the historical development of preceding 
centuries. To recognize this is in no way to weaken Dr. Cook’s 
thesis. Secondly, his conception of religion tends to be an intel- 
lectual one, and he perhaps fails to make clear the necessity for 
a surrender of man’s whole being to the divine purpose. 

The book is most stimulating, not least at those points where 
one finds oneself unable to agree with the author. It will repay 
careful reading and re-reading. Not until the Bible is presented 
along these lines will men again turn to it, and recover the sense 


of its timeless significance. 
CuTHBERT A. SIMPSON. 
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A Fine Combination of Scholarship and Pastoral Zeal 


Tue Bonp or Honour: A Marriage Handbook. By Burton Scott 
Easton and Howard Chandler Robbins. With an introduction 
by George A. Buttrick. Pp. xiii-112. Macmillan. $1.50. 


R. EASTON and Dr. Robbins have again made us their 

debtors; following The Eternal Word in the Modern W orld 
by collaborating in this manual of instruction for ministers who 
will take seriously the instruction of those who come to them 
“to be married.” Indeed, the book should be in the hands of 
every clergyman who desires to be a real pastor. It will instruct 
him in the delicate task of thoroughly instructing others. It can- 
not fail to bring to him a deep sense of the sacredness of the 
service he is to render. If he is to make the parties to a marriage 
feel this, he must first feel it himself, and feel it with reverence 
and godly fear. With rare pastoral wisdom it guides the priest 
—and equally the minister of any communion—to a sense of his 
privilege and responsibility in lifting the service above the atmos- 
phere of exuberant gaiety and joyousness, and of course away 
from worse attitudes of lightness and frivolity. 

The book is a fine combination of scholarship and pastoral 
zeal. The opening chapter on The Essential Principle of Mar- 
riage emphasizes several truths: 

First—that marriage is an institution of the natural order, 
to be elevated in Christian practice to the spiritual order. It is 
not something peculiarly Christian; it is “an institution to be 
taken into and sanctified by the Christian Church.” 

Second—the history of marriage is the story of the evolution 
of the family as the primary social group. Monogamous marriage 
is not a primary promulgation by Christianity of an entirely 
new principle; it is, in the teaching of Christ, a truth existing 
from the beginning. Its history shows—“after promiscuity, polyg- 
amy and every other conceivable relationship of the sexes has 
been tried and found wanting”—that the lifelong union of one 
man and one woman is socially the most valuable union. 

Third—the State, not the Church, declares the conditions of 
marriage and its dissolution. All that the Church does is to 
determine when the marriage is such that, in loyalty to Christ’s 
teaching, the minister as the Church’s representative may bless 
the union. The minister does not “marry the couple”; they marry 


each other. A “church wedding” surrounds the rite with a rev-« 


erence and solemnity which the civil marriage, 


the house, 


or a marriage in 
does not have; but actually the marriage is the same 


in either case. The absence of the clergyman alters nothing of 


the rite itself; in either case “the ministers of the sacrament” 
are the couple themselves. The right of clergymen, justices 
mayors, or other officers to “perform the ceremony” is conferred 
by the civil authority. (The treatise barely touches upon the 
practice of separation of the civil and the ecclesiastical marriage. ) 
The fact that the couple come to the church and have a minister 
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officiate means, or should mean, that they desire to marry “as 
under the eyes of Christ.” 

In passing, it may be noted that the minister himself often 
needs instruction on such points. There came to this reviewer 
recently an instance of a priest who could not officiate at a mar- 
riage because it did not come under the canonical requirements. 
With singular lack of courage and a tactful desire to be void of 
offense, he sat in the chancel while another minister took the 
service and then, himself, took a concluding prayer and gave the 
Benediction, wholly unconscious of the fact that he was doing the 
one thing which marked the Church’s distinct part in the service; 
he did not know that all the Church does is to add, or decline to 
add, its blessing upon the marriage. 

Finally—the crucial act in marriage being theirs, and theirs, 
therefore, the responsibility, the couple should understand several 
things: 

(1) Their marriage is more than a private relationship; “they 
are creating a new social organism; a family has come into being. 
The little group of ‘advanced thinkers’ who clamor for un- 
abridged license in this relationship are so occupied with the sex 
problems of individuals that they overlook the interests of 
society.” 

(2) If Christian marriage differs from other marriage solely 
because the parties are Christians, or in effect declare that they 
are, “this ‘solely’ makes all the difference in the world.” It means, 
for example, that they owe to each other, in supreme degree, the 
duties which all professed Christians owe to each other. It is 
vitally necessary, therefore, to make it clear that in asking the 
Church’s blessing and her prayers, the parties understand that 
the request implies that they profess Christ’s ideals and mean 
by God’s grace to live accordingly; they are not merely following 
a social convention or arranging a society function. (For this 
reason, instruction preparatory to marriage may well include 
instruction in Christian faith and life, as far as time may permit.) 

This somewhat lengthy summary of the first part of the book 
leaves little space in which to analyze the careful study of the 
history of the marriage service or the thorough instruction on 
the form of solemnization of marriage as found in the Book of 
Common Prayer. The “history,” like the chapter here summarized, 
is a remarkable piece of condensation, in which one finds nothing 
to fault despite the danger of all such compressed teaching. 

The instructions on the marriage service itself are thorough 
and detailed even to the point of showing the significance of a 
single word or phrase. The chapter on the preliminaries is of 
practical value in dealing with such matters as health certificates, 
the physical aspect of marriage, the value of a “general life 
confession,” if the custom of the parish permits, even the plan- 
ning of a budget. 

The explanation of the service itself—the Betrothal; the 
Marriage; the Benediction—is beautifully done. The comments 
are frank, yet tactful; wise, yet never “dogmatic”; full of common 
sense; never prudish, yet always clear; not “pious,” yet all that 
the word means if the quotation marks are omitted. 

The book takes its title from a phrase in the exquisite address 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury at a royal wedding in 1934. 
This address is printed in full; here is the phrase and its con- 
text: “Take these vows not as a form but as a bond of honour 
which you will keep with unswerving loyalty.” 

CHARLES FISKE. 


——@—_— 


A Gospel Harmony 
Tue Cureist. By A. Wendell Ross. Revell. $2.00. 


GOSPEL harmony, with practical and devotional com- 

ments by the editor. The tone is intensely earnest, but 
represents a type of piety which calmly classes those who dance 
or smoke as degenerates (p. 44). Be 8. Be 


—__—_—+ 
Loyalty of Jews 


Wi. DO NOT need to be told about the contributions of 
Jews to our own country. They have fought in all of our 
wars. They have given themselves in innumerable ways in posi-— 
tions of responsibility. If some may have seemed to be radical, 
others have been conservative according to their individual be 
But they have been loyal American citizens. It has been a religious © 
—Bishop Whittemore. — 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Pension Trustees Hit 
Security Act Change 


Strongly Object to the Inclusion of 
Clerical and Lay Employes Under 
Social Security Provisions 


EW YoRK—Opposition to the inclu- 
N sion of Churches and their employes 

under the social security act, as 
recommended by the Social Security board, 
was expressed in a statement just issued 
by the trustees of the Church Pension 
Fund. 

The fund, which now has assets of $33,- 
000,000, was founded in 1917 for the ben- 
efit of the clergy and their families. It was 
started by Bishop Lawrence of Massachu- 
setts, now retired, and is now headed by 
William Fellowes Morgan as president. 
Its board of trustees consists of prominent 
bishops, clergymen, and laymen, including 
J. P. Morgan as treasurer. 

In a formal statement, issued over the 
signature of Bradford B. Locke, its exec- 
utive vice-president, and addressed to the 
bishops, clergy, and lay officials of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, it is said 
that “the proposal to impose a tax on the 
Church, carrying with it the right of in- 
spection by the federal government of all 
payroll records and other financial data, 
raises the issue of Church and State. Al- 
though taxation for a special purpose may 
appear innocuous, the history of taxation 
and its power to regulate brings up a 
question of vital concern.” 

Aside from the broad question of taxing 
Churches, the statement points out that 
“the Church cannot pass a tax on to an 
ultimate consumer in the same way as can 
‘an industrial concern. It can only, of 
necessity, restrict its activities as its finan- 
cial resources become more limited.” 


Mr. Locke says: 


“Tt is partly for this reason that, in this 
“country, Churches, charitable and educational 
institutions, performing functions in the in- 
terest of the public, have traditionally been 
art from taxation.” 


i OTHER TAXES MIGHT FOLLOW 


q It is also pointed out that if Churches 
are to be subjected to the social security 
‘tax, it would seem logical to expect that 
they would later be required to pay other 
taxes, particularly in view of the sugges- 
tion that the ultimate cost of the social 
security program should be shared between 
the employer, the employe, and the federal 
government, which would mean increased 
eneral taxation. The proposed amendment 
now before the Congress and has been 
eferred to the Senate finance committee 
and the House ways and means committee. 
‘Mr. Locke states that the present salary 
chedule for the Episcopal clergy alone is 
tt $10,000,000 a year, excluding that 
(Continued on page 214) 


To Consecrate Bishop of 
Delaware February 17th 


Witmincton, Der.—A majority of 
the canonical consents of the bishops 
and the standing committees having 
been received, the Presiding Bishop has 
taken order for the consecration of the 
Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry as Bishop 
of Delaware. The service will be held 
February 17th at the Cathedral Church 
of St. John here. 

The Presiding Bishop will be the 
consecrator and Bishops Maxon of 
Tennessee and Sterrett of Bethlehem 
the co-consecrators. Presenters will be 


Bishops Mitchell of Arkansas and 


Goodwin, Coadjutor of Virginia. Bishop 
Oldham of Albany will preach the ser- 
mon, The Rey. Drs. R. W. Trapnell 
and Roelif H. Brooks will be the at- 
tending presbyters, and the Rev. Charles 
L. Pardee registrar. 


Anglican Society Plans 
Program of Expansion 


New YorK—A more intensive program 
of activity and expansion was agreed upon 
after several enthusiastic speeches from 
the floor at the annual meeting of the 
American branch of the Anglican society, 
which gathered in the parish house of Trin- 
ity chapel here on January 18th. Formal 
steps were taken to give effect to the ideas 
of the speakers. 

Representatives from 11 dioceses— 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Albany, Western Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Long Island, New Jersey, Nevada, 
and Jowa—attended the annual dinner. 
Bishop Oldham of Albany, the Rev. Louis 
E. Daniels, and the Rev. William John 
Brown spoke. 

The officers of the society were reélected. Bishop 
Oldham, president, appointed the Very Rev. Ed- 
ward R. Welles, the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson Sutton, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Frederick W. Fitts, F. F. E. 
Blake, and William John Brown as an executive 
committee. He also appointed committees on ex- 
tension and finance. 

——_4—— 


Leaves $3,000 to Maine Church 


RancELEy, Mer—The Church of the 
Good Shepherd was recently left $3,000 in 
the will of Charles Frank Pope of New 
York. 


Dr. Wedel Appointed as 
Unity Commission Member 


Wasuincton—Dr. Theodore O. 
Wedel, now director of studies at the 
College of Preachers in Washington, 
has been appointed to the Commission 
on Aproaches to Unity, in place of Fr. 
Spence Burton, Bishop-elect of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. Fr. Bur- 
ton resigned from the Commission, 
following his election to the episcopate. | 


‘Bishop Stewart Says 


He Needs Suffragan 


Makes Request at 102d Convention 
in St. Mark’s, Evanston; Gives 
Physical Condition as Reason 


HICAGO—Bishop Stewart of the dio- 

cese of Chicago on February 7th 

asked the 102d diocesan convention, 
in session at St. Mark’s church, Evanston, 
to provide a suffragan bishop to assist 
him with his pastoral duties as head of 
the local diocese. 

The request came at the end of his 
annual charge to delegates and answered 
a question which has caused a great deal 
of speculation among Churchmen since 
it was announced several months ago that 
he would probably ask for an assistant at 
this session. Until he himself made his 
wishes known February 7th, however, it 
was not finally disclosed whether he would 
ask for a suffragan or a coadjutor. 

Before final adjournment of the conven- 
tion on February 8th, it was expected 
that plans would be considered for calling 
a special convention two months hence, at 
which time the suffragan will be elected. 

In making his request for assistance, 
Bishop Stewart said: 


“The physicians tell me I am not a broken, 
crippled old man at 59; but they warn me 
that I cannot ever again go the pace which 
I had managed to keep for nearly 40 years. 
I had hoped to serve 10 years before I called 
for episcopal assistance, but I couldn’t quite 
make it. 

“Bishop Anderson was alone from 1905 to 
1912, a period of seven years. I have been 
alone for eight. To be sure I couldn’t have 
managed it without the archdeacons—Deis 
and Ziegler, and now Archdeacons Deis and 
Quigg. 

“But even 80, I have done practically all 
the confirming alone, have driven my car 
over country roads through fog and sleet 
and blistering heat, often confirming three 
times a Sunday and two or three evenings 
a week besides. 

“Now, however, the time is come when I 
must ask for permanent episcopal assistance,” 
he continued. “In Pennsylvania, Bishop Taitt 
who is 77 years old has neither coadjutor 
nor suffragan, but depends on visiting bishops 
to help him. His diocese, however, is but 
2000 square miles; ours is nearly 15,000 
square miles. I feel sure I should not depend 


upon this casual kind of episcopal assistance.” — 


ee 


Circumvents Measles to Preach | 


RicHFIELD Sprincs, N. Y.—The Rev. 
Allen Webster Brown, rector of St. John’s 
church here, has been confined to his 
rectory with measles. Nevertheless he de- 
livered his sermon to the congregation as 
usual, speaking over the microphone. A 


| loud speaker was installed in the church, a — 
lay reader took charge of the service, and 
the pastor spoke from his bed. 
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Three Igorots Made 
Deacons in Manila 


Bishop Mosher Ordains First Men 
of Race Ever to Take Orders in 
American Church 


ANILA, P. I—Three Igorots, the 
M first ever to be ordained to the 

diaconate in the Anglican Church, 
were made deacons by Bishop Mosher of 
the Philippines on January 25th, St. Paul’s 
day. Eduardo Longid, Mark Suluen, and 
Albert Masferre, the three ordinands, were 
presented by the Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Wolfe and L. L. Rose, Fr. Wolfe pre- 
senting the first two and Fr. Rose the 
other. 

The ordinations, which are felt to mark 
a great step forward in the missionary 
district’s plan of working toward the de- 
velopment of a native ministry, brought 
two men from Sagada and one from Bon- 
toc into the diaconate. All have had years 
of teaching and practical work. They re- 
ceived their instructions at St. Andrew’s 
training school, Sagada, Mountain prov- 
ince. 

At the same time, the Rev. Wayland S. 
Mandell and the Rev. John D. Mears, 
deacons, were presented for ordination to 
the priesthood by the Rev. Lee L. Rose, 
under whom they have been working ever 
since their arrival in the islands. The 
combined service was celebrated under 
blue skies and a tropic sun. 

The procession, led by the Rev. F. C. 
Gray, as thurifer, entered the Cathedral 
of St. Mary and St. John through a palm- 
bordered pathway. Fr. Gray was attended 
by Bobby, the young son of the Rev. E. G. 
Mullen. Next came the crucifer, Hall Sid- 
dall, attended by two acolytes, and fol- 
lowed by the choir, the clergy, the 
ordinands, for the diaconate and their pre- 
senters, the ordinands for the priesthood 
and their presenters, and Suffragan Bishop 


Wilner and Bishop Mosher. 
FILIPINO CHOIR SINGS 


The cathedral choir was augmented by 
the Filipino choir from St. Luke’s church. 
They were present in Manila for the 
annual convocation of the Church delegates 
from stations among the Igorots, Moros, 
Tirurai, Tagalogs, and Chinese, as well 
as Americans and British. The scene was 
a colorful and cosmopolitan pageant. The 
rapid turnover in Oriental dioceses is in- 
dicated by the fact that of the 25 clergy 
attending the ordination, the Rev. George 
C. Bartter of the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Baguio, was the only one in the mis- 
sionary district of the Philippine Islands 
when Bishop Mosher was consecrated. 

Early in the morning Holy Communion 
was celebrated by Suffragan Bishop Wil- 
ner, assisted by the Rev. Canon B. H. 
Harvey, the former having been conse- 
crated and the latter ordained upon the 
feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. 

With this auspicious beginning in the first 
session of the convocation, the delegates 
discussed at length the matter of the prep- 
aration of other native candidates for the 
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ORDINATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


This photograph was taken at the ordination in Manila, P. I., on January 25th of three Igorots to 


the diaconate and two Americans to the priesthood. 


Top row, left to right: the Rev. John D. Mears, Bishop Mosher of the Philippines, the Rev. Messrs. 


Cebas: 
left to right: the Rev. Messrs. W. 
L. L. Rose. 


Nobes and Wayland S. Mandell, and Bishop Wilner, Suffragan of the Philippines. Lower row, 
H. Wolfe, Eduardo Longid, Albert Masferre, Mark Suluen, and 


ministry, the financing of their salaries, 
housing, and other pertinent subjects. 

The convocation expressed appreciation 
of the interest taken by the Church in 
America in sending new missionaries to the 
field during the past year, and to the local 
woman’s board of St. Luke’s hospital. The 
women had continued to give invaluable 
assistance to that institution. 


NEW DEACONS ENTERTAINED 


In the afternoon members of the mission 
and other guests had the opportunity of 
meeting the newly ordained deacons and 
priests at Bishopsted, where Bishop and 
Mrs. Mosher and Bishop Wilner, assisted 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the cathedral 
parish, entertained at tea for convocation 
delegates. 

In connection with the convocation, a 
reception for native deacons and delegates 
was held on St. Luke’s hospital compound 
by the Brent association. A program of 
native costumed dances was part of the 
evening’s entertainment. These dances are 
practised as a feature of the recreational 
and health activities of the training school. 
The hospital compound is one of the few 
places in Manila where they are given a 
regular place on all school programs. 

Just as the procession was about to 
enter the cathedral a radiogram was re- 
ceived from Dr. John W. Wood, bringing 


best wishes to the ordinands, and assurance 


of the prayers of the entire Church in~ 


America. 
eee 


Heads Brooklyn Federation 


Brookiyn, N. Y.—The Rev. Alfred W. 
Price, rector of St. Philip’s church here, 
was elected president of the Brooklyn 
church and mission federation at the annual 
meeting on January 26th. The federation 
represents 361 Brooklyn churches. 


Little Rock Church Begins 
Memorial Drive With Plans 
for Building on Cash Basis 


LittLe Rock, ArK.—A centennial me- 
morial campaign to raise $85,000 so that 
historic Christ church here may be rebuilt 
has been begun by Christ church parish. 
The former church was burned on Octo- 
ber 1, 1938, after 65 years of use. The 
first church, also burned, had stood for 
31 years. The new church is to be con- 
structed according to the money subscribed 
for the purpose. This may, it is expected, 
mean that only a section at a time may 
be built. 

The new church is to cost $129,600. 
Against this sum, however, there is avail- 
able about $45,000 of the insurance pro- 
ceeds from the old church. The remainder, 
about $85,000, is to be raised in free will 
subscriptions to be paid over three years’ 
time, with payments every three months, 
monthly, weekly, or as the subscriber may 
elect. 

The new building will be constructed on 
the same site the old one stood on. The old 
foundations will be used, and essentially 
the same lines followed. The construction — 
will be completely fireproof. 

In organizing the memorial campaign, it — 
has been made known that the committee — 
desires that every subscription, whether — 
large or small, be made as the personal 
memorial of the subscriber to someone of — 
cherished memory. 


——$@———_ 
Dedicates Trenton, N. J., Chapel 


dicated a chapel at Christ church h 
during the last week in January. © 
chapel was built by the men of the parish 
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Economic Causes of 
War to Be Studied 


Codperative Undertaking Decided 
On by Provisional Committee of 
World Council of Churches 


ARIS (RNS)—A study of the eco- 

nomic and other causes of war was 

authorized by the provisional commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches, 
which convened here under the chairman- 
ship of the Archbishop of York. The study 
will be undertaken with the codperation of 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches. 

Meeting in the famous room where 
Louis XIV was born and where the Amer- 
ican-German peace treaty was signed, the 
provisional committee voted to hold the 
first World Assembly of Churches in Au- 
gust, 1941, in either Switzerland or Scandi- 
navia. The World Assembly, it is expected, 
will officially bring into existence the 
World Council of Churches. 

The committee urged the Churches of 
all nations to press their governments to 
make every effort toward peace, and ap- 
pealed to the major Church bodies outside 
the council to codperate informally in the 
face of the present threat of war and 
paganism. 

The delegates also approved the organ- 
ization of a world Christian mission 
similar to the preaching missions recently 
held throughout the United States. 

Recognizing the increasing difficulties 
facing the solution of the refugee problem, 
the committee provided for the appointment 
of a new staff officer to correlate organi- 
zational, relief, and resettlement efforts 
among the refugees. The new staff member 
will direct the work through the council’s 
London office. 


TO PUBLISH MAGAZINE 


A new quarterly publication, to be ed- 
ited by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general 
secretary of the committee, was approved; 
and authorization to enlarge the Interna- 
tional Christian Press and Information 
service, maintained by the Universal Chris- 
tian Council for Life and Work, was 


ath Narrowly Escaped 
by Girls of S. Dak. School 


| Sroux Fatts, S$. D.—A narrow escape 
| from death was experienced by the girls 
‘of St. Elizabeth’s school, Wakpala, on 
the Standing Rock Indian reserve, when 
| the school building and girls’ dormitory 
were totally destroyed by a midnight fire 
‘February 7th. The girls escaped in their 
‘night clothes in a temperature of — 
| below zero. There were no fatalities. 
The fire, caused by an overheated 
_| furnace, was prevented from spreading 
| to the boys’ dormitory and the little 
| children’s house, but all supplies, furni- 
ture, food, and clothing in the destroyed 
uildings were lost. Insurance of $14,500 
was inadequate to cover the loss. 


De 
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Thank You for Everything, 
Writes National Treasurer 


New YorK—“Thank you,” Lewis B. 

Franklin, national treasurer of the 
Church, writes in his report issued on 
February 4th. 


“Thank you—for the splendid support 
in 1938, which made possible the mainte- 
nance of the missionary work of the 
Church at home and in foreign fields 
against what appeared to be insurmount- 
able odds. 


“Thank you—on behalf of the hun- 
dreds of men and women representing 
you in the mission field who look to you 
for support. : 

“Thank you—for the valiant efforts 
made in parish and diocese to share 


financially in the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom in this time of great opportunity 
and_ responsibility. 

“Thank you—for the sacrifices which 
made possible the 100% payment of the 
expectation of 78 dioceses and missionary 
districts out of 99. 

“Thank you—for continued, even in- 
creased, devotion to the missionary cause 
in the days which are ahead. That they 
will be difficult challenging days is cer- 
tain, but there need be no retreat if we all 
give ourselves wholeheartedly to the 
task.” 


Expectations for 1938 were $1,499,- 
304, and 94% or $1,412,551.83 was 


paid. Supplementary giving of $36,- 
330.09 is also listed. 


granted. The provisional committee also 
laid plans to open new channels for the 
distribution of literature concerning the 
ecumenical movement. 

Final plans relative to the World Con- 
ference of Church Youth were approved. 
The conference will be held in Amsterdam 
July 24th to August 2d, and young people 
from 70 nations have signified their inten- 
tionto attend, it was announced. Fifteen 
hundred delegates were reported already 
enrolled. 

The Rev. William Paton of London was 
appointed joint general secretary of the 
provisional committee. 


—__¢—— 


Four Anglican Directors of Boston 
Institution Honored at Luncheon 


Boston—-Four Anglicans who have 
served for 40 years on the board of direc- 
tors of the House of the Good Samaritan 
here were honored at a luncheon on Feb- 
ruary 6th, the 78th anniversary of the 
institution. They are the Misses Catherine 
A. Codman and Frances C. Sturgis, and 
Mmes. William F. Wharton and Henry 
B. Chapin. 

The House of the Good Samaritan, 
founded in 1860 by Miss Ann Smith Rob- 
bins, does a pioneer work which changes 
its objectives with changing conditions. 

————— 


Boy Scouts Attend Trenton Service 


Trenton, N. J.—As a special feature 
of the anniversary week, boy scouts of the 


Trenton council attended a service in | 


Trinity cathedral here on the evening of 
February 5th. Bishop Gardner was the 


speaker. 
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‘Diocese of Easton 
Elects New Bishop 


Rev. William McClelland Accepts 
Decision, Subject to Consents of 
Bishops and Committees 


ASTON, Mp.—The Rev. William Mc- 
E Clelland, rector of St. Stephen’s 

church, East New Market, and near- 
by St. Andrew’s, Trinity, Grace, St. Paul’s, 
and Epiphany mission, was elected Bishop 
of Easton at a special convention of the 
diocese, held at Trinity cathedral here on 
January 3lst. 

Called upon by the Rev. Dr. Dunbar 
Gould, chairman of the convention, to 
notify the gathering of his decision, if he 
saw fit, Mr. McClelland accepted elec- 
tion, subject to canonical confirmation. 

William McClelland was born in Phil- 
adelphia, January 22, 1883. He was gradu- 
ated from ‘Temple college preparatory 
school in 1907. In 1911 he received his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from Harvard, 
and in 1915 his degree of Master of Arts 
from the University of Pennsylvania. He 
was graduated from the Philadelphia di- 
vinity school in 1914. 

He was ordained deacon and priest by 
Bishop Rhinelander of Pennsylvania in 
1914, and served as curate for two years 
at St. Matthew’s church, Philadelphia; as 
rector of the Church of St. Luke the Be- 
loved Physician, Bustleton, Pa., for eight 
years; and in his present charge for the 
past 15 years. 

On June 16, 1914, he married Miss E. 
Rozelle Connelly. They have two children. 

During his ministry in Easton, he has 
served on the executive council of the 
diocese, and the field department; as dean 
of the southern convocation of the. diocese, 
as a member of the social service commis- 
sion, as a member of the provincial social 
service department, and as deputy to Gen- 
eral Convention for the past four Con- 
ventions. 


At the time of his election he was chair- 
man of the standing committee, chairman 
of the department of finance, an examining 
chaplain, and president of the Philadelphia 
divinity alumni association. 


Prof. Paul Rusch Plans to 
Sail for U. S. March 9th 


Toxyo—Prof. Paul Rusch, executive 
secretary of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew in Japan and professor at St. 
Paul’s university here, has been given 
leave for three months so that he may 
visit China and the United States in the 
interest of the Brotherhood. He plans 
to sail for the United States from Yo- 
kohama on March 9th aboard the TJ at- 
suta Maru. 

Professor Rusch plans to visit Hono- 
lulu, San Francisco, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Louisville, Ky., 
Detroit, New York, Nashville, Tenn., 
Cincinnati, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. 
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WORLD CHRISTIAN LEADERS FROM MADRAS 
Five of the leading Christians from Asia and South Africa arrived recently in New York, having 
attended the International Missionary Council in Madras, India. Four of them went on to Boston to 
speak there. February 12th to 14th they were to be back in New York to speak at meetings held 


during the observance of World Christianity Days. 


Left to right they are: Dr, Rajah Bhushanam Manikam, leader in religious education in India; 
Mme. Manikam; Miss Ila Ramola Sircar, associate general secretary of the Student Christian Movement 
of India; Miss Minnie Soga, leading Bantu woman and social worker from South Africa; and Dr. 
Hachiro Yuasa, known for his service as president of Doshisha university of Kyoto, Japan. 


(Wide World Photo.) 


Diocese of Nebraska Sets 
Date for Choosing Bishop 


Omaua, Nesr.—Bishop Shayler of 
Nebraska having retired in October, the 
70th annual council ‘of the diocese, when 
it met in Trinity cathedral here on Janu- 
ary 18th, took up the matter of electing a 
new bishop. The election will be held, it 
was decided, on the third Wednesday in 
October. 

The Very Rev. Stephen E. McGinley, 
dean of Trinity cathedral, presided over 
the meeting of the council. A special com- 
mittee of four clergymen and four laymen 
was elected to nominate at least three men 
for presentation at the council meeting 
next October. It was understood that these 
nominations would not preclude nomina- 
tions from the floor of the council. 

The committee consists of the Very Rev. S. E. 
McGinley; the Rev. C. C. Watkins, St. James’, 
Fremont; Dr. F. W. Clayton, All Saints’, Omaha; 
the Rev. E. J. Secker, St. John’s, Omaha; and 
Messrs. Paul F. Good, Lincoln; J. B. Maylard, 
Norfolk; John S. Hedelund, Omaha; and J. E. C. 
Fisher, Beatrice, Nebr. 

The Rev. Luther Gramly was elected to the 
standing committee. 

—_——o —_ 
Youngest Cleric in Largest Field 


BotsE, IpDAHO—The Rey. Ernest H. Wil- 
liams, who was ordained on January 25th 
in St. Michael’s cathedral here, has been 
assigned the largest field in the district of 
Idaho. It extends from McCall to Atlanta, 
about 200 miles, and has five stations. Mr. 
Williams, who was graduated from Vir- 
ginia theological seminary last June, is 
the newest and youngest priest in Idaho. 


Anglicans, Old Catholics, and 
Greeks Represented in Service 


CHARLESTON, §. C.—The Anglican, Old 
Catholic, and Greek Orthodox Churches 
were represented in the annual Epiphany 
Feast of Lights service at the Church of 
the Holy Communion here on the evening 
of January 8th. The Rev. William W. 
Lumpkin is rector of the Church of the 
Holy Communion. 

At the request of Fr. Karahalios, new 
rector of Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox 
church, all Episcopal clergymen in Charles- 
ton were asked to take part in the service. 
Fr. Pierre Guillaume Lambert, headmaster 
of the Appalachian school at Penland, 
N. C,. represented the Old Catholic com- 
munion at the service, under direct com- 
mission from His Grace Andreas Rinkel, 


Archbishop of Utrecht. 
pee) # 
Two Union China Relief Services 
Observed in Diocese of Lexington 


VERSAILLES, Ky.—T'wo union services in 
the interests of China relief were held 
January 22d in the diocese of Lexington. 
Bishop Abbott spoke here in the evening. 
In the morning he had preached at St. 
John’s church. The‘Rev. Dr. Arthur M. 
Sherman of the Forward Movement Com- 
mission spoke in Paris in the evening. He 
had preached the same morning in St. 
Peter’s church, Paris. 

Both Dr. Sherman and Bishop Abbott 
spoke as a part of the campaign for China 
relief. The Rev. G. R. Madson has charge 
of local publicity for the Church Commit- 
tee for China Relief. 
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New York Is to Hold 
Service for Youths 


| 1,000 Young People Are Expected to 


Appear as Representatives of the 
Various Groups 


EW YorK—The first all-inclusive 
| \ young people’s service in its history 
will be held by the diocese of New 
York on Quinquagesima Sunday, February 
19th, at 4 p.m. in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine here. More than 1,000 young 


| people from confirmation age up, repre- 


senting all the youth organizations, will 


| participate. 


This service is the outstanding event 


| thus far in the diocese-wide youth move- 
| ment now in progress in New York under 


the leadership of the youth division of the 


| board of religious education. The Rev. F. 


Gray Garten is director. 

The preacher for the occasion will be 
the Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, rector of 
Emmanuel church, Baltimore, who is one 
of the most prominent young preachers of 
the Church and a favorite with young peo- 
ple. Until about a year ago he was assistant 
at Grace church, Manhattan, and a fellow 
and tutor at General theological seminary. 

A feature of the service will be the 
opening procession of young people, choir, 
and clergy. Youthful representatives of all 
the parishes and missions of the diocese 
and of all the youth organizations will 
march into the cathedral from the crypt, 
bearing banners. They will be followed by 


the cathedral choir of 60 voices and the 


clergy of the diocese, who have been espe- 


cially invited. Bishop Manning of New 


York is also expected to attend. 

Choral Evensong will be sung. A special 
litany of intercession will follow, read by 
the Rev. C. Avery Mason, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Staten Island, 
and president of the diocesan board of re- 
ligious education. ; 

‘The service has the support of the leaders 


of all the youth organizations of the dio-— 


cese. It will exemplify the movement for 
unity and coéperation of these groups now 
being urged by the youth division of the 
Department of Religious Education: 

The current youth movement in New 
York got under way last September with 


the holding of a weekend youth conference — 


attended by 150 young people and leaders. 
This was followed by a series of arch- 
deaconry rallies in eight centers of the dio- 
cese. The total attendance at these was 
830 young people from 68 congregations. 

More than 400 young people of the dio- 
cese, in 35 parishes, have embraced the 
four-fold rule of life advocated by the youth 
division. This calls for attendance at church 


every Sunday, regular giving, daily prayer, 


and trying to bring at least one person into 
contact with the Church each year. 


—_——oe——_ 
Church School by Mail 


Porttanp, Mz.—Church school lessons _ 


| 


by mail go regularly to 145 children in 2: 
towns in the diocese of Maine, it wa: 
announced recently. 


used ; 
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Church Congress to 
Begin on April 25th 


Schedule Program of Discussions 
and Addresses; 1939-40 Syllabus 
Outlined by Committee 


ASHINGTON—The first triennial 

\ \) Church congress, it was announced 

recently, will meet in Washington 
April 25th to 28th. The program has al- 
ready been scheduled, including addresses 
and discussions. 

Opening on Tuesday evening, April 25th, 
the service will be in charge of Bishops 
Freeman of Washington and Mikell of 
Atlanta. Theme of the address delivered 
at the service will be The Unchanging 
Gospel. 

The next morning the Rev. Dr. F. C. 
Grant will discuss The Gospel in the New 
‘Testament. There is also to be a discussion 
leader. 

In the evening The Gospel and the 
Church will be the theme, with the Rev. 
Dr. Leicester C. Lewis presenting The 
Gospel as a Message and the Rev. Dr. 
Charles W. Lowry presenting The Gospel 
as Community. Discussion leader for both 
topics will be President William A. Eddy 
of Hobart college. 

Thursday morning The Gospel and 
Modern Man will be presented by Dr. 
Theodore M. Green of Princeton. Prof. 
Hoxie N. Fairchild of Columbia will be 
discussion leader. The Presiding Bishop 
will attend the dinner on Thursday. In the 
evening The Relevance of the Gospel To- 
day will be discussed by Dean William H. 
Nes, and the discussion led by Dean Henry 
B. Washburn. 

Next morning, April 28th, the Rev. S. 
Whitney Hall will speak on The Gospel 
and Our Parishes, with the Rev. Gardiner 
M. Day leading the discussion. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


The afternoon round table discussions 
and leaders will be: 

Preaching the Gospel, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin; 
Teaching the Gospel, the Rev. Dr. Theodore O. 
Wedel; The Gospel in Worship, President Remsen 
B. Ogilby; The Gospel and Social Problems, the 
Rey. A. J. Muste; The Gospel and Race Rela- 
tions, the Rev. T. N. Carruthers; The Gospel and 
the Ecumenical Church, Mrs. Henry Hill Pierce. 


On January 16th the working committee 
met at 12 West 11th street in New York. 

During the discussion five main points 
were brought out: any syllabus on doctrine 
should be brought down out of the abstract 
to the practical; many of the clergy do 
not know how to express fully the truths 
of Christianity; the present urgency of the 
world situation should be stressed, in the 
organization’s publicity, since the coming 


congress must be a national mobilization 


of the Church; the syllabus might start 


“with a paper by a writer convinced of the 
--non-necessity of the Church, or one nega- 


tive and one positive article might be 
u and a three-year course on the 
Church might be provided. 

In was then moved and passed that the 


first year’s syllabus should take up The 
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Doctrine of the Church, with part I to 
appear in the July, 1939, Anglican Theo- 
logical Review; that part I be definitely 


outlined, beginning with The Case Against | 


the Church; and that years 2 and 3 be 
tentatively outlined. : 

It was suggested that rectors might in- 
vite one or two men from their congrega- 
tions to speak from the floor of the April 
congress in whatever meeting most inter- 
ested them. Such persons might be sent a 
digest of the paper on their topic. 

+ 
Gifts Given St. Paul’s, Savannah 


SAVANNAH, Ga—A gold chalice and 
paten, a brass censer, electrically con- 
trolled Sanctus chimes, and a pall were 
recently given St. Paul’s church here. 
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| Annual Meeting of North Carolina 
W. A. Attracts Over 150 Delegates 


CuHapeL Hitt, N. C—More than 150 
delegates attended the 57th annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill January 
12th and 13th. The Presiding Bishop 
preached on the responsibility that rests 
on every individual for taking part in the 
missionary enterprise of the Church. 

He spoke again next day, telling of the 
work of the National Council. Excellent re- 
ports were made by the various depart- 
ments of the Woman’s Auxiliary. A new 
president, Mrs. W. S. Holmes, was elected, 
and a resolution of appreciation was 
adopted to honor the retiring president, 


Mrs. W. J. Gordon. 


Property and Protection 


Your life insurance is a very important 


part of your estate; it is valuable prop- 


erty. The safety and well-being of your 


family may rest upon it, and your own 


old age security may depend upon it. 


LOW COST LIFE AND RETIREMENT 
INSURANCE AND LIFE ANNUITIES 


are available to the clergy, lay officials, 


and active layworkers of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church, and to members of 


their immediate families. 


For information write to 


Church Life Insurance Corporation 
A subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place 


New York 


WHEN YOU 
STEP OFF THE 
TRAIN IN 


NEW YORK 


p/EMPIRE STATE BLOG) 


‘ PENN. ST. 
; 
a goo ca ERD 


= G2 


The Hotel McAlpin is only a 
block away from the Penn- 
sylvania R. -R. Station and 
only seven minutes from the 
Grand Central Terminal. 
B. & O. Motor Coaches stop 


at our door. 


Decidedly, the Hotel McAlpin 
is “A Great Hotel” in the 
center of convenience. 


LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.50 
THREE POPULAR PRICED 
RESTAURANTS 
® 


HOTEL 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
John J. Woelfle, Manager 
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Warns Against Hasty 
Unity Negotiations 


Bishop of Chicago Says Anglicans 
and Presbyterians Should First 
Cultivate Each Other 


HICAGO—A warning against moving 
C too hastily in the present negotia- 

tions for unity with the Presbyter- 
ians was issued by Bishop Stewart of 
Chicago, speaking before delegates to the 
102d annual convention of the diocese held 
February 7th and 8th at St. Mark’s 
church, Evanston. 

Declaring that hurried action in the 
present situation might set back instead of 
forward the cause of unity, Bishop Stew- 
art urged that the two communions be 
given time to know each other better 
before considering actual organic union. 

Referring to the proposed concordat on 
this subject, which was appended to the 
general agreement issued last _ October 
following the meeting of the two denom- 
inations in New York, as “reconciling not 
contentious,” Bishop Stewart said: 


“We need not get excited over the proposed 
concordat. You may be sure the Presby- 
terians, by and large, will be as loath to sign 
it as we shall. You may be sure they have 
no intention of tumbling over each other 
to become Episcopalians. No responsible body 
on either side, you may be sure, is prepared 
to sign the concordat as it now stands. 


TOO EARLY FOR CONCORDAT 


“In my opinion the primary and funda- 
mental matter is that the concordat exists at 
all, that it is proposed at all,” he said. “The 
time hasn’t come for it yet. We don’t know 
each other yet. What we must do is to cul- 
tivate each other, see more of each other. 
In short, we must learn to like each other 
and to love each other before the banns are 
called and the marriage vows exchanged. 
Concordats will come later, and canonical 
legislative changes, as a matter of course.” 

The present proposal, he declared, “is too 
petty, too mechanical, too touched with make- 
believe; it hasn’t the large air of mutual 
confidence well-matured, well-seasoned, well 
thought out. It seems to be gotten up too 
painfully for the occasion. It suggests not the 
spirit of God, but ecclesiastical lawyers. 

“Tt is to be regretted but it is certainly 
true, that the vast majority of the commu- 
nicants in each ofthese communions know 
scarcely anything of the ecumenical move- 
ment. They need education. They should not 
be rushed into what might easily become a 
reactionary position, one which would set 
back instead of forward the cause of unity.” 


ASKS FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS 


Bishop Stewart concluded with a plea 
for continuation of the negotiations be- 
tween the two faiths, 


“I plead not for inaction, thank God we 
are actually moving toward each other, but 
for time to get better acquainted,” he said. 
“For time to cross fertilize these communions 
with diverse ideologies which after all de- 
rive from a deep and common faith. 

“Let us have exchange professors in our 
seminaries, more exchange of preachers in 
our pulpits as is now canonically permissable, 
more fraternizing between the clergy, more 


Se 


church here. 
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Lexington Urges Ban on 
War Material to Japan 


LExINcToN, Ky.—The _ executive 
council of the diocese of Lexington, at 
its meeting on January 3lst, passed a 
resolution requesting the President and 
Congress to take immediate steps to end 
the sale and shipment of war materials 
to the Japanese government. 


adventures in worship together. But let us 
at least know each other before we are 
formally engaged, and love each other before 
we are joined in wedlock.” 


SPEAKS OF MISSIONS 


In his address to the convention, Bishop 
Stewart expressed happiness over the fact 
that two missions were ready to become 
parishes. He predicted a rosy future for a 
new Colored mission. 


The Bishop said: 


“Tt is with great satisfaction that I report 
to you the application of two of our missions 
for union with this convention as self-sustain- 
ing parishes—the Church of Our Saviour, 
Elmhurst, and St. James’ parish, Dundee. 
The former is the development after many 
years of a chapel of ease on the estate of 
the late Charles Bryant; the latter is the 
restoration after many years of the status 
of one of our former parishes. I have already 
recognized the outstanding leadership of the 
clergy of these parishes by presenting them 
with the bishop’s cross for distinguished 
service. 

“And with great satisfaction do I report 
to you a newly organized mission, the Mis- 
sion of St. Simon the Cyrenian in Maywood, 
which if I mistake not will develop into 
one of our most sturdy missions among the 
Colored people.” 

——@e——_ 


Over 200 Delegates at 51st W. A. : 
Meeting in East Carolina Diocese | 
WasHincTon, N. C—Over 200 dele- 


gates attended the 51st annual meeting of 
the East Carolina Woman’s Auxiliary, 
held in St. Peter’s church here January | 
25th and 26th. A resolution was offered — 
which called upon the members of the 
Auxiliary to make every possible effort to 
help the diocese to’ pay in full the general 
Church quota for 1939 and to pay off the 
diocesan debt by January, 1940, the date 
of Bishop Darst’s 25th consecration anni- 
versary. 

Theme of the meeting was Our Church | 
and Her Missions. Dr. Hawkins Jenkins | 
of St. Theodore’s hospital, Sagada, P. I., — 
was one of the guest speakers. Bishop Darst — 
also addressed the gathering. The Rev. 
Stephen Gardner is rector of St. Peter’s 


Benedictine to Lead Retreats 


CLEVELAND—Fr. Paul Severance, OSB, — 
will conduct a retreat for St. Andrew’s 
parish, Madison, Wis., on February 22d. 
March 20th to 25th he will be at the 
Community of St. Mary, Peekskill, N. Y., 
conducting the spring retreat. March 30th 
he will lead a quiet day for St. Agnes’ 
parish, Washington; and Good F 
April 7th, he will preach at Gra 
St. Peter’s church, Baltimore. 


. 
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Danger Is Still the 
Lot of Mission Staff 


Bishop Gilman Calls Roll of Those 
at Hankow; Missionary Writes of 
Isolation’s Compensation 


XCITEMENT and a sufficient amount 
EL of danger continue to be the lot of 

the mission staff in the diocese of 
Hankow, China, together with long hours 
of hard work, according to the Bishop of 
Hankow, the Rt. Rev. Alfred A. Gilman, 
who wrote recently to the Foreign Mis- 
sions Department from that city, where he 
has remained throughout the approach, 
attack, and occupation of the Japanese 
military. 

Many of the staff are still in the diocese; 
others are serving elsewhere, scattered 
from Hongkong on the southeast coast to 
Chengtu, capital of the far northwestern 
province of Szechuan. Bishop Gilman calls 
the roll of most of those who are in or near 
Hankow. If there is one subject on which 
the missionaries are unanimous, it is in 
their abhorrence of praise for heroism or 
self-sacrifice, the Bishop indicates, but he, 
as their chief, can commend them. 


WORKS AMONG REFUGEES 


The Rev. Robert E. Wood, in China 
since 1898, is priest in charge of the 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Wuchang. He continues his work among 
thousands of refugees now sheltered on 
mission property in Hankow. 

The Rev. James J. Tsang, on the mis- 
sion staff since 1903, now secretary of the 
diocesan board of missions, is Chinese sec- 
retary for the whole Hankow relief enter- 
prise, conducted by all the missions and the 
government together. 

Robert A. Kemp and John L. Coe, who 
would in normal times be teaching in 
Boone school and Central China college, 
are looking after some 5,000 refugees in 
Wuchang. Crawford Brown, assistant 
treasurer of the mission, is also in Wu- 
chang. Mrs. John Coe is in charge of the 
Red Cross refugee committee. 


MOVED HOSPITAL ACROSS RIVER 


_ Winifred Steward, business manager of 
‘the Church general hospital, moved that 
hospital, patients and all, from Wuchang 
‘across the river to Hankow. 
Louise Reiley, superintendent of nurses, 
is now acting also as convoy to the Chinese 
cooks going to market each morning, past 
the Japanese sentries who sometimes ob- 
struct their return. Convoy duty for all 
sorts of Chinese labor, water carriers, 
burial parties, and so on, has been as- 
sumed by the foreigners in many places to 
prevent their Chinese staff from being im- 
pressed into Japanese service. _ ‘ 
~ Deaconess Gertrude Stewart, in China 
since 1906, who is in charge of St. Lois 


ankow, is now hostess to the Wuchang 
ol for blind girls (not a_ mission 
, which was moved from Wuchang 
e St. Lois’ school building. The 
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school for girls when that is functioning 
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Bishop says the blind girls add a happy 
element to the religious life in the St. 
Lois’ chapel where Sunday services have 
continued regularly, 

The Sisters of St. Anne, whose convent 
in Wuchang was bombed and destroyed 
while some of them were in it, moved 
over to the cathedral compound in Hankow 
and are carrying on, with 15 refugee babies 
added to their care. 


REFUGEES IN CATHEDRAL COMPOUND 


Two Chinese mission school teachers 
referred to by the Bishop as Lay and Ko 
have been in charge of the crowds of ref- 
ugees in the cathedral compound, and two 
nurses, Elise Dexter and a Chinese, Miss 
Liu, look after the sick among them. 

The Rev. Walter P. Morse, SSJE, one 
of the Japan missionaries, who came over 
to China shortly after the outbreak of the 
war to see if he could not be useful with 
his knowledge of Japanese, followed up 
his long service through the past year at 
St. Lioba’s mission, Wuhu, by moving on 
to Hankow while the Japanese were ap- 
proaching. Bishop Gilman says, “His 
courage and utter devotion have given us 
help just where it was most needed.” 

Not to hear a motor horn in five 
months, not to see an advertisement— 
these are compensations for an enforced 
isolation on a Chinese mountain, accord- 
ing to a member of the mission staff still 
marooned at Kuling in central China. 

Remaining at this mountain resort while 
war rages in the plains below are some 
4,000 Chinese civilians and 100 Americans 


ZA 
and British, including J. Van Wie Ber- 
| gamini, mission architect, with his wife 
and children, and Mrs. F. Crawford 
Brown. 


They are staying on at Kuling in hope 
that they may later return to Hankow 


| rather than take the long trip out to 
| Shanghai. With them also is Roy Allgood, 


headmaster of the Kuling school for chil- 
dren of American missionaries. He is re- 
maining to take care of the school property. 


“You may be able to imagine our clothing 
problem,” the letter continues. “My family 
came here for the summer only, with no 
winter clothes, and I came on a day’s notice, 
with two suitcases. Fortunately we were able 
to get a little wool which is rapidly being 
knitted into garments. 

“Shoes are one of the great needs. There is 
no leather on the mountain. A robber got 
away with my best two pairs, and also an 
overcoat an English friend had given me. 
So I travel about in a sheepskin. 

“Rice, tinned jam and vegetables, potatoes, 
eggs and other supplies are available; there 
is a shortage of butter and other fat, sugar 
and tinned fruit. But, as my wife says, we 
have not heard a motor horn in five months 
nor seen an advertisement. We are having 
glorious weather, and so far not a bomb has 
dropped within a mile of us.” 
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Altar Guild Sponsors Lecture 
New York—The New York altar guild 


is sponsoring a lecture for all who are 
interested in St. James’ parish hall here 
on February 23d. The Rev. Dr. Don 
Frank Fenn, rector of St. Michael and 
All Angels’, Baltimore, is to be the speaker. 


Let this book help you make this Lenten 
season more meaningful than ever 


Reality in Fellowship 


The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent, 1939 
By the Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens—Bishop of Los Angeles 


Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 


A book of daily devotions which will help its readers to meditate on the 
Christian message and the task of the Church in the modern world. “I con- 
sider the book very timely, very thoughtful, very searching, and very 


interesting.” —Bishop George Craig Stewart. 


$1.25 


Other Books for the Easter Season 


The Spiritual Life 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


A little classic by the author of 
Worship and Mysticism. 


In the City | 
of Confusion 
By BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


Striking meditations for Lent, 
marked by a deep interest in the 
social and economic implications of 


$1.25 


religion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


$1.25 


From the Cross: 
The Seven Last Words 
By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


A thoughtful and beautifully written 
interpretation. $.50 


A Guide 
to Understanding 
the Bible 
By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


‘An impressive synthesis of what has 
been a chaos of confusion in many 
minds.”—New York Times. $3.00 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
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Appeals of Bishop 
Answered at Once 


Colorado Diocesan Given Use of 
Radio Station and Anonymous 
$500 for Missionary Work 


ENVER, Coto.—When Bishop Ingley 
D of Colorado told the 53d convention 

of the diocese what he needed, he 
got results 1 anonymous 
$500 for a missionary and the use of the 
facilities of one of the two largest radio 
stations in Denver. 

Bishop Ingley addressed the convention 
in St. John’s cathedral here on January 
29th. He appealed for funds for a general 
missionary for eastern Colorado, where 
live many of his congregation of the isolat- 
ed. He also urged the use of the radio as 
a modern missionary agency by which the 
head of a diocese might speak to all his 
people. 

A record attendance marked the first 
convention of the diocese over which 
Bishop Ingley presided as diocesan. More 
than 1,100 people crowded St. John’s 
cathedral at the service of Evensong when 
the Bishop was formally instituted, James 
H. Pershing, chancellor, the Rev. Henry 
S. Foster, president of the Standing com- 
mittee, and the senior priests of the diocese 
officiated. A choir numbering over 250 per- 
sons, made up from the choirs of all Epis- 
copal churches in Denver, and under the 
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Roman Priest Takes Flock 
Into Canadian Presbytery 


BarHurst, N. B.—Up here in the 
Gaspe area of New Brunswick a 
Roman Catholic priest, the Abbe Real 
d’Anjou, and his congregation of be- 
tween 70 and 80 families, displeased 
by the financial demands of their 
Bishop during a time of great poverty, 
have moved into the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Bishop F. X. Ross 
of Gaspe, the Quebec Star reports, said 
through his representative that the abbe 
has broken his connection with the 
Roman Church. 

A public subscription has been taken 
up and a manse is being erected for the 
abbe. Ground for a cemetery has been 
secured, and a church will be erected 
when the severe winter weather abates. 

After receiving the unusual request 
from the priest and his flock, the Mira- 
michi presbytery sent three persons to 
make an investigation. They returned 
a favorable report and recommended 
that the people’s request be granted. 


direction of Canon Douglas, sang at the 
service; and about 40 of the active clergy 
of the diocese, vested, were in the proces- 
sion. 

Following the service of institution, 150 
men resolved themselves into five groups 
under selected leaders, to study the work 
of the Church in Colorado in the spheres 
of diocesan missions, Christian education, 
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Christian social relations, field, and publi- 
city. At the same time the women formed 
a large discussion group under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. C. C. Moore, diocesan pres- 
ident of the Auxiliary. 


REVIEW PREVIOUS CONFERENCE 


Business sessions of the convention on 
Monday were chiefly concerned with the 
review of the Sunday evening conferences, 
which resulted in the establishment of a 
Bishop and council of the diocese which 
is to devote itself to the program of the 
Church in the diocese for the coming year. 

A tribute to Bishop Johnson’s episcopate 
was ordered by the convention. 

A total number of 858 confirmations for 
the year 1938 was announced, the largest 
in the history of the diocese. 

At the annual dinner, also the largest 
in the history of the diocese in attendance, 
missionary addresses constituted the pro- 
gram, the speakers being the Rev. Newton 
L. Carroll, newly appointed missionary in 
the San Luis valley, Mrs. Howard Moore 
of Colorado Springs, and the Rev. Dr. 
Charles W. Sheerin, vice-president of the 
National Council. Dr. Sheerin made it 
clear that he regarded the program of the 
Church as peace and strength and security 
for the world. 


Diocesan officers and the standing committee 
were reélected. Delegates to the provincial synod 
are the Rev. Messrs. H. S. Kennedy, J. L. Mc- 
Lane, J. W. F. Carman, G. B. Oakes, and John 
S. Foster; the Very Rev. Paul Roberts; and the 
Messrs. H. S. Sand, T. H. Powers, E. E. Nichols, 
Alpheus Chittenden, Dr. C. C. Urie, and L. ‘Sg 


Lear. 
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“To Live a Christian Life Without Prayer is Impossible” — Rev. Bede Frost 


FOR YOUR LENTEN READING = WE RECOMMEND 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 
_ By the Rev. James T. Addison | 


“In brief, clear and enlighten- 
ing exposition of each clause, the 
author lifts our eyes to the vision 
of the majesty of God, brings to 
us a deep sense of our own needs, 

and leaves us with a real apprecia- 
tion of s Fatherhood.”—The 

1 chman Price, 50 cts. 


Ready Late February 


PRAYER FOR ALL 
CHRISTIANS 
By the Rev. Bede Frost 


This book “has to do with the prayer 
of ordinary Christians who desire to 
pray well and yet are often unfamiliar 
with what ought to me known if they 
are to do so.” . . Z 

2 


The last chapter entitled Progress in 


Prayer was written “for those who have 
made some progress in prayer and who, 
not Sea bt with the diff 


OUR LIFE OF PRAYER 
By the Rev. J. Wilson Sutton 


Here is a book —a practical 
guide — for beginners in prayer 
and for all who are conscious that 
their prayer life needs to be 
deepened and enriched. The world 
has many needs, but its greatest 
need is prayer, and this book will 
teach you how to prey, to God. | 

$1.25, 
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ST. JAMES’, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Bishop of Rhode Island 
Blesses Restored Church 


ProvipENcE, R. I.—Bishop Perry of 
Rhode Island, on January Ist in the pres- 
ence of a large group of clergy and laity, 
blessed the renovated and restored St. 
James’ church, Woonsocket, R. I. 

St. James’ church was founded in 1832, 
and the original colonial structure was 
consecrated in 1833. It was enlarged in 
1856, and the building served as the church 
until 1938. In May, 1938, the parish de- 
cided to restore the church as a type of 
colonial architecture. With the sum of 
$20,000 already on hand, the parish raised 
$20,000 more. 

Two towers were removed, a new center 
tower with the steeple, and a porch were 
erected. 

The service of blessing was modeled on 
that used in Liverpool cathedral. Bishop 
Bennett, Suffragan of Rhode Island, and 
the Rev. Messrs. R. A. Seilhamer, Arthur 
H. Beaty, and Anthony R. Parshley as- 
sisted in the ceremonies. Bishop McCor- 
mick, retired, the father of the rector, the 
Rev. Augustine McCormick, preached the 


sermon. 
——— oe 


“More Fun for Everyone” Given 
by Dr. Bell as Christian Slogan 
New York—‘More fun for everyone; 
and down with those who make, or would 
make, men and women into sorry slaves, 


the Rev. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell sug- 
gested in a sermon delivered January 22d 


: in Trinity church here. This, he urged, 
ed be the Christian slogan for society. 


It is because of God’s wish that all His 
children have a good time, Dr. Bell said, 
that the Church insists it is wicked to 
crowd people into rotten slums and has 


“no patience with people who devise quan- 


tity production schemes in which the work- 
a sort of semi-human machine. 


man ceases to be a craftsman and becomes 
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Restriction on Marriage 
Is Asked of Upper S. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A resolution de- 
manding that the convention of the diocese 
C T * a) ‘ . . e 
of Upper South Carolina put in force a 


canon requiring every diocesan clergyman | 


to ask both parties to a wedding to present 
medical certificates stating they are free 
ot venereal disease was presented to the 
17th annual diocesan convention, which 


met in Christ church here on January 24th | 
and 25th. The Rev. A. Rufus Morgan, | 


chairman of the diocesan department of 
Christian social relations, proposed the res- 
olution. It was passed by a vote of 25 to 22. 
Since the majority was not sufficient, the 
request must remain before the group until 
the next annual meeting. 

This 17th annual convention of the dio- 
cese was conducted experimentally in less 
time than former conventions. The dele- 
gates met first at supper on the first day 
and were able to leave at 5 o’clock on the 
afternoon of the second day. It is expected 
that future meetings will be held to this 
schedule, though no official action was so 
taken. 

Bishop Thomas of South Carolina de- 
livered a memorial address to the conven- 
tion on the life and ministry of the late 
Bishop Finlay, first Bishop of the diocese. 
The annual report of the diocesan treas- 
urer showed a balance of $1,600 on hand, 
as of the first of the year. The Rev. Dr. 
John J. Gravatt, Jr., Bishop-elect, was 
present, the delegates were happy to find; 
and they seized the opportunitiy of meeting 
him. 

Delegates elected to the provincial synod are: 
clerical—the Rev. Messrs. L. N. Taylor, A. R. 
Morgan, R. T.- Phillips, T. P. Devlin, H. L. 
Durrant, and M. C. Clarke; lay—W. B. Mcore, 
A. A. Manning, J. E. Boatwright, J. W. Arring- 
ton, W. F. Robertson, and T. C. Stone. Alternates 
are the Rev. Messrs. F. J. Allen, W. P. Peyton, 
R. E. Fuessle, T. P. Noe, Donald Veale, and 
W. H. K. Pendleton; and Messrs. C. P. Mathewes, 
R. B. Clarkson, W. Lindsay Smith, W. S. Rice, 
and Carroll Jones. . 

—e——_ 


“The Worshiping Church” Theme 
of Berkeley Alumni Conference 


New Haven, Conn.—The mid-winter 
clergy conference of Berkeley alumni and 
Connecticut clergy, held annually at the 
Berkeley divinity school in New Haven, 
recently had for its topic of discussion The 
Worshiping Church. About 75 of the clergy 
were present: 

The Rev. N. M. Burroughs of St. 
John’s church, Troy, N. Y., conducted the 
opening devotions. The Kingsbury memor- 
ial lecturer this year was the Rev. N. V. 
Gorton, headmaster of Blundell’s school, 
Tiverton, in England, who is the current 
visiting English lecturer at Berkeley. Mr. 
Gorton’s address, Worship and Social 
Service, was aimed at rethinking the es- 
sentials of Christian theology and faith. 


——~o—_—_ 


North Dakota Quiet Day 


Farco, N. D.—The Rev. F. D. Tyner, 
rector of St. Luke’s parish, Minneapolis, 
Minn., will lead a pre-Lenten quiet day 
for the clergy of the missionary district 
of North Dakota on February 15th. 
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PREPARE 
FOR LENT NOW! 


ING, we aren't trying to rush you into 

Lent, but we do say that too many 
Lents are allowed to come upon us 
utterly unprepared for, both parochially 
and individually, Lent hasn’t been go- 
ing over very big with the latter-day 
type of Church people, anyway. Rea- 
sons? That’s easy. Too much dodging of 
discipline and a none-too-keen desire to 
have any more of Our Lord and His 
claims than need be—but also, perhaps 
The Church hasn‘t done all She can to 
always lay the emphasis of Lent where 
it truly belongs. 


Let’s have no gloom, but a sober in- 
ventorying of ourselves instead; no dole- 
ful hymns; not so much emphasis on 
“‘don't,’’ and a lot more on ‘do’; a 
Rule of Life well and cheerfully lived; 
some decent reading of books that both 
priest and layman can read and enjoy; 
self-denial of something worth while 
(not booby things like candy) and that 
will help us earn a real Easter Offering 
—and all that we may draw truly near- 
er, in a natural way, to Our Lord. 

That’s our recipe for a Lent that will 
revive this waning season in our gor- 
geous Church. Our part in all this is our 
ability to suggest and supply you with 
the right books, teaching material, and 
inspirational religious emblems, such as 
crosses, crucifixes, shrines, pictures, etc. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


H. L. VARIAN, PRESIDENT 
31 South Frederick Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
SUPPLY HOUSE 


That Displays and Sells Everything 
Available for Religious Education 


EVERYTHING 


For Sunday School 
For Church 
For Home 


Supplies 
Lessons 
Equipment 
Theology 
Fiction 
Periodicals 
Stationery 
Furniture 
Lanterns 
Records 
Duplicators 
Pictures 

Maps 

Models 
EVERYTHING 
For You NOW 


AN EXTENSIVE 
EXHIBIT OF 
ARTICLES FOR 
EVERY 
CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


Expert Advice 


Prompt 
Shipment 


N. Y. Sunday School 
Commission, Inc. 
416 LaFayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


CLERGY. AND CHOIR 
APPAREL, Ale, nem 
Materials by the yard, Tailoring. 


AL SI SU AVE. 


(381 ST) NY. 


Have You a 


PASCHAL CANDLESTICK 
in Your Parish Church? 


HIS lovely bit of symbolism is 


coming back into American 
Churches 
year. Is there any real reason why 
it shouldn’t? Let’s put another fool- 
ish notion out of mind. The use of 
Paschal Candlesticks is not a Rom- 
ish practice. They belong to the 


Anglican Communion and have for 


more and more each 


centuries. So, if you’d like to have 
one, get your donor lined up, let 
us design and sketch, and we’ll have 
it ready for you by Easter Even. 
We'll even do polychroming if you 
have that kind of money. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 
H. L. Varian, President 
31 South Frederick Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


JAMES POWELL & SONS 
(W hitefriars) (td. Est. 1680 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


STAINED 
GLASS 


Distributor: 


WESTMINSTER 
MEMORIAL STUDIOS 


ice 
148 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Henise, Milan and Rose Point 


Altar laces mended and cleaned 


Marian Powys 
556 Madison Ave., New York 
DEVONSHIRE LACE SHOP 


‘CLOAKS — CASSOCKS SURPLICES 
i CUSTOM CLERICAL CLOTHES 

1 CHURCH VESTMENTS — STOLES — ETC. 
C. M. ALMY & SON, inc. 
s | 562 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 


‘OUTFITTERS TO THE CHURCH AND CLERGY 
ai i SINCE 1892 
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| states, the trustees 
alternative of completely revamping the 
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Pension Trustees Hit 
Security Act Change 


Continued from page 205 


part of any salary in excess of $3,000 a 
year, the limit of any salary subject to 
taxation under the social security act. 

He says: 

“Tf the salaries paid by the Church to all 
lay employes are included, the total salary 
schedule subject to tax would be very much 
larger, possibly three or four times as much.” 


He estimates the total ultimate tax, in- 
cluding the unemployment compensation 
tax, at well over $1,000,000 a year to be 
paid by the Church, aside from the taxes 
that would be payable by the clergymen 
themselves. 


TRUSTEES FEAR ADDED BURDEN 


The trustees of the Church Pension 
Fund fear that the added burden of a 
social security tax will make it impossible 
to continue the pensions payable by the 
fund, which are now being paid to clergy- 
men or their widows at the rate of $1,- 
350,000 a year and are already on a more 
liberal basis than the ultimate maximum 
under the social security act. 


“The Church Pension Fund,” the statement 
continues, “having been established 22 years 
ago on an actuarial reserve basis, is essen- 
tially dependent upon the payment of the 
74%% assessment by all parishes, mis- 
sions, and other ecclesiastical organizations 
throughout the Church. It is upon the basis of 
the continuation of these payments by the 
entire Church that the fund promises certain 
pension benefits, on a very much more liberal 
basis than those of the social security act, to 
the clergy in old age or in the event of total 
and permanent disability and to their widows 
and minor orphans*in the event of death. If 
this assessment system should fail to be main- 
tained by the Church, the entire structure of 
the Fund would be threatened.” 


The statement points out that the Church 
believes in social security and that one of 
its main endeavors is to alleviate human 
suffering but that its own employes do not 


-form part of the group for which the 


social security act ‘was_intended either as 
to old age allowances or unemployment 
compensation, their problem being quite 
different from that of industrial workers. 


zm 


ULTIMATE EFFECT UNKNOWN 


“Because of the many recommendations as 
to changes in the present benefits under the 
social security act,” the statement continues, 
“the trustees of the Church Pension Fund are 
unable to arrive at any accurate conclusion 
of the ultimate effect upon the present bene- 


fits of the fund if Churches are included.” 


Mr. Locke concludes, however, with an | 


appeal to the Churches to continue their 
full support of the fund. Failing this, he 


ill be faced with the 


isions of the fund or abandoning it al- 


| Mary's, W 
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NECROLOGY 


May they rest 
in preare. 


IRVING E. BAXTER, PRIEST 


St. HeLenas, CALir.—The Rev. Irving 
E. Baxter, 71, rector emeritus of Grace 
church, St. Helena, died suddenly on Feb- 
ruary Ist of a heart attack. 

Fr. Baxter came to live in St. Helena 
in 1920, after serving for many years as 
rector of St. Mary’s church, Napa. He 
retired from active Church work in 1935. 

Untiring in his service to the diocese of 
Sacramento and the general Church, he 
was an examining chaplain for five years, 
a deputy to two General Conventions, and 
a delegate to the synod of the Pacific five 
times in succession. 


——_@——_ 


FRANKLIN G. FABER, PRIEST 


LynpuHurst, N. J.—The Rev. Franklin 
G. Faber, who, for the last 20 years, was 
rector of St. Thomas’ church in this city, 
died January 30th at his home here, ac-. 
cording to the New York Times. He was 
50 years old. Death followed an intestinal 
operation which he underwent a few weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Faber was born in New York and 
educated at Trinity school there; St. John’s 
college, Sewanee, Tenn.; and Virginia theo- 
logical seminary. He was ordained deacon 
in Grace church, Jersey City, in 1916 by 
Bishop Stearly, and priest in Belvidere in 
1917. The next year he came to the Lynd- 
hurst church. 

He is survived by his widow; a sister, 
Mrs. William Bradly; and a_ brother, 
Howard. 


oe 


WILLIAM W. STEEL, PRIEST 


. 


| 
Evanston, Itu.—The Rev. William W. | 


Steel, former rector of the Church of St. 
Mary in Ardmore, Pa., and for more than 
20 years archdeacon of Cuba, died January 


29th at the home of his daughter here. He 


was 87 years old. 


Born August 5, 1851, in Cortland, Ala., 


he came from a long line of ministers, in- 
cluding John Steel, the “fighting preach 
of Carlyle, Pa.” In 1873 he was graduated 
from Racine college, and in 1876 from 
Nashotah House. He was professor 
Latin there, and tutor to Bishop Kemper 
grandson. 3 ae 

In 1876 he was ordained deacon by 
Bishop McLaren, and the next year pri 
His first charge was Trinity, Petersbur. 
IIL, after which fol Luke’ 


on, TNS Ga 
Batavia, Ill.; Christ 
Ohio; St. Mary’s, Ar 


Philad 
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ter, Mrs. Edward Davis, survives him. 
Dr. Harold Bowen of St. Mark’s church 
conducted the funeral service, after which 
the body was taken to. Galena, IIl., for 
burial. 
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WILLIAM HORATIO DAY 


New YorK—William Horatio Day, | 


Church architect of this city who built, 
decorated, and remodeled many churches 
throughout the eastern part of the coun- 
try, died here on January 31st. 


Born in Cairo, N. Y., March 24, 1856, | 
the son of Horatio L. and Mary Noble | 


Day, he studied architecture in the offices 


of John A. Wood. While there he decorat- | 


ed the home of the well-known painter 
Frederick E. Church, who became, with 
Ruskin, one of the important artistic in- 
fluences in his career. 


Mr. Day built Gloria Dei, Plainville; 


St. Stephen’s, New York City; St. John’s | 


in the Wilderness, Dunbar, Pa.; St. 
George’s, Helmetta, N. J.; and St. Al- 
ban’s, Indiana Harbor, as well as a num- 
ber of other churches. He decorated Christ 
Church cathedral, Louisville, Ky.; Grace 
church, Newark, N. J.; Trinity, Newton, 
Conn.; Trinity, Geneva; the chapel in 
the rest house of the Sisters of the Holy 
Nativity, Bay Shore, L. I., and various 
others. 

Active in the Catholic revival from 
1872, he spent a large part of his career 
designing and erecting altars and other 
church furnishings in line with the correct 
Catholic use. The creche at St. Ignatius’, 


New York, designed by him, has been ac- | 


claimed by art critics and biblical scholars 
as the most perfect thing of its kind from 
both the artistic and the devotional stand- 
point. 

One of the early members of the Players 
club here, he was long interested in the 
theater, designing the scenery and costumes 
for the American premieres of Pinafore, 
Mikado, Patience, and other Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. 

Mr. Day is survived by his wife, the 

former Elizabeth St. John Bookstaver; a 
son, the Rey. Marshall M. Day, rector of 
Christ church, Whitefish Bay, Wis.; and 
two daughters, Mrs. Warren Hutty and 
Mrs. George Peterson. A brother, the 
Rey. John Bagley Day, is rector of St. 
John’s church, Yonkers, and a grandson, 
Peter Day, is managing editor of THE 
Livinc CHURCH. 
_ The burial service was held February 
2d at St. Ignatius’ church, where he had 
been a devout communicant for many 
years. The Requiem was celebrated by the 
Rev. Dr. William P. McCune, rector; and 
the Burial Office was conducted by the 
Rey. Jerome Harris, assisted by the Rev. 
H. N. Renfrew. Interment was in Wood- 
lawn cemetery. 


——~@—— 


Correction 
The late Rev. Walter Henry Bidwell 
Allen, it was stated in THe Livinc 
~Cuurcu of February Ist, received his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from Berkeley 
1886. This is an error. Fr. Allen was 
sraduated from St. Stephen’s, Annandale- 


ven, also erroneously, in the necrology 
eye ord Spring. 
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The magazine that no Church- 


man can afford to be without. 


UR special introductory offer for Lent (to new subscribers 

only) brings you seventeen weeks of the news, the thought, 
and the work of the Episcopal Church for $1.00. The regular rate is 
$4.00 for the fifty-two issues in one year. 


Order now so that you won’t miss the series of seven articles on the 
Christian doctrine of man and its implications by the Rev. Wilford 
O. Cross, the noted author of ‘The Crucifix.” 

Our address is 


744 North Fourth Street 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


OVERLOOKING EXCLUSIVE GRAMERCY PARK 


Quiet, Residential 
Atmosphere 
Large cheerful rooms; tran- 


sient or residential; moderate 
price restaurant; library. 


One block to Church Missions House and 


conventent to all points of interest 


FROM 
Single Rooms 8. 2 ae $3.00 
DoublezRooms <2.) aes $5.00 
SHILES: 04. comes Jo tg ee OE ee $6.00 


HOTEL GRAMERCY PARK 


WILLIAM D. MESENZEHL, MGR. 
52 Gramercy Park North (East 21st St.) New York, N. Y. 


1-Hudson, in 1886. Stafford Springs was | 


RABAT VESTS 


Alpaca, $5.00; Serge, $6.00; Silk, $7.50. 
Kindly specify size of collar, waist measure, 
and length from collar band to bottom of vest 
front when ordering. 

Effective at once, all goods sold on cash basis or C.O.D. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. “itinots’ 


We Sell Books of All Publishers 


Send for catalog 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 E. 41st St., New York City ] 


HOLY CROSS 
MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Illustrated Mag- 
azine entirely devoted to teach- 
ing the ideals of the Spiritual 
Life. 


Subscription Price: 


U.S.A., $2.00 a year 
Canada and Foreign, $2.25 
Single Copies, 20 cents 
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HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, N.Y. 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


536 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 
Decorations MEMORIALS Furniture 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 
TROY, NY. 

220BROADWAY, NY. city 


BELLS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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J Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
| 8 1837 tor tne” church and clergy 1909 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS 


Washington, D. C. and London, Eng. 
Church Embroidery. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. 
Stoles, $6 up. Burse, veil $10 up. Surplices $8 up. 
Exquisite Altar Linens. Cope $50 up. Mass set $35 
up. Complete line pure Irish linens & Church 
Fabrics by the yd. Embroidered emblems ready to 
apply. Altar Guild Handbook 50c. Address mail to: 


L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 


_ Ecclesiastical Embroidery , 
147 E. 47th NEW YORK 
ce to the adorn- 
ches 
Transferred 
prado 5-1058 


Pe Aiea VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 


_ Conferences 


Old Bm 


“Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


| man’s nature. 
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Report $23,788,000 
for Life Insurance 


Pension Fund Subsidiary Grew 
$1,368,000 During: Year, Says 
Statement of W. F. Morgan 


EW YorK—The Church Life Insur- 
N ance Corporation now has in force 
$23,788,000 of insurance, as of the 
end of 1938, it was reported February Ist 
by William Fellowes Morgan, president, 
at the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation. This represents 
an increase of $1,368,000 over insurance in 
force at the end of the previous year. 
Annuity contracts issued in 1938 showed 
an increase over 1937 of more than 100%. 
Mr. Morgan further stated that the 
present market value of the corporation’s 
investments is in excess of cost and that 
none of its investments is in default. Total 
assets amount to $5,025,928, with an esti- 
mated surplus of approximately $1,000,000, 
which is about 20% of the total assets. 
It was announced that Bishop Washburn 
of Newark was elected a director to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of Bishop 
Rogers of Ohio and that all the other 
directors were reélected. The corporation, 
which issues life insurance and annuities 
to the clergy and active lay workers of 
the Episcopal Church, is a subsidiary of 
the Church Pension Fund, of which J. P. 
Morgan is treasurer. 

J. P. Morgan is also chairman of the 
board of the Church Properties Fire In- 
surance Corporation, another affiliate of 
the Church Pension Fund. He stated that 
the fire company had increased its surplus 
from $204,413 to $257,691 during the 
year, in spite of fire losses of $135,661, and 
lower investment income. 

This company, which insures only Episco- 
pal Church properties, has been in existence 
since 1929, and now has total insurance in 
force of $85,191,000. Both the life insur- 
ance company and the fire company are 
controlled by the Church Pension Fund, 
which recently reported assets of $33,- 
000,000. 


—_—@———_ 


Only Church Can Integrate World, 
Bethlehem W. A. Meeting Is Told 


Wivxes-Barre, Pa.—‘The Church is 
the only organization that can integrate 
this disintegrating world of ours,” de- 
clared the Rev. Elmore McKee, rector of 
St. George’s church, New York, in his 


sermon at the annual meeting of the 


Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese of Beth- 


| lehem at St. Stephen’s church here. Speak- 


ing on The Price of Progress, Mr. McKee 


| traced the development of material and~ 


mechanical progress and its accompanying 
tendency to belittle the spiritual side of 
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Newest Books for Lent 
Continued from page 186 


kingdom of God is present as well as future. 
Dr. Weigle is dean of the Yale divinity 
school. 


PERSONAL RELIGION 


The Healing Cross. By Herbert H. Farmer. 
Scribners. $2.25. 
{ A simple but profound exposition of the 
relation of the Christian to God. The book 
might be used as a basis of meditation. 


Meditations on the Holy Spirit. By Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Cokesbury press. $1.50, 


{This book is a study of the nature and 
power of the Holy Spirit, followed by a — 
series of meditations, strikingly unusual in 
content. It is one of the best of the new 
books for Lent. 


Prayer for All Christians. By Bede Frost. — 
Mowbray. Imported by Morehouse-Gor- 
ham. 80 cts. 

{ Fr. Frost’s newest book consists partly of 
the substance of five addresses delivered in 
the Church of St. Gabriel, Pimlico (London) 
last Lent, partly of chapters on how to pray 
written especially to supplement these ad- 
dresses. The several headings indicate the 
scope of the book: What is Christian Prayer?, 
Why Ought We to Pray?, The Prayer of 
Petition, Mental Prayer, What Makes a 
Good Prayer? and Progress in Prayer. This 
book covers different ground from that cov-. 
ered by Our Life of Prayer, by J. Wilson — 
Sutton (Morehouse-Gorham, $1.25). The two 
books might well be used together. 


The Prayer of the High Priest. By Peter 

Green. Longmans. $1.50. 

{Meditations on the 17th chapter of the 
Fourth Gospel. Canon Green provides here 
not only a commentary but also material for | 
daily meditations. 


What Use is Religion? By Elmore M. 
McKee. Scribners. $2.00. 


{This book, by the rector of St. George’s 
church, New York City, is addressed particu- 
larly to those thoughtful men and women 
whose minds tend to question and even to 
doubt the tenets and the practices of the 
Christian religion, yet who are deeply inter- 
ested in Christianity and sincerely desire to 


be Christians. 2 
FOR HOLY WEEK ss 
His Last Words. By William C. Skeatian 
Cokesbury press. $1.00. = 
{ Addresses of great depth and vividness 
on the Seven Last Words. The clergy w 1 
find this book and two books of last year of 
immeasurable help to them in preparing for 
the Three Hour service. The other two books” 
are The Tree Bears Fruit, by Roy Irvin 
Murray, and The Crucifix, by Wilford C 
Cross (both published by Morehouse- 
ham. $1.00 and $1.25). : 


PART II; FORTHCOMING ~ 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Faith and Practice. By Frank E. ° V 
Morehouse-Gorham, Pp. 325. $2. 
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in terms of the Christian revelation. The 

author succeeded Karl Barth at the Univer- 

sity of Minster and is now professor of 
systematic theology at Princeton theological 
seminary. 

God in Our Street. By 
Abingdon press. $2.00. 
{A fine book on the fundamental concepts 

regarding God the Father, God the Son, and 

God the Holy Spirit. The book will be of 

particular value to laymen seeking to under- 

stand the nature of the Christian faith. 


George Stewart. 


Living the Christian Faith. By Edwin Ewart 

Aubrey. Macmillan. $2.00. 

{A study of the position of theology today 
as seen against the background of world 
conditions. The author’s thesis is that matters 
of faith are not mere opinions but of vital 
significance for daily living. Dr. Aubrey is 
professor of Christian theology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The Nature of Religious Knowledge. By Nor- 
man MacLeish. Scribners. $2.00. 

{ A history of religious knowledge from its 
beginnings in primitive man to the present 
day. In the light of this introduction, the 
author explains his own theory of religious 
knowledge, which reconciles the physical and 
spiritual worlds of man in an understanding 
of God. The book is close reading but of 
great interest and importance. 


Social Religion. By Douglas Clyde Macin- 
tosh. Scribners. $3.00. 

{A discussion of the relationship of the 
Christian religion to society. The book is of 
peculiar value for the reason that the dis- 
tinguished author is both a theologian and a 
sociologist. Dr. Macintosh is on the faculties 
of both the graduate school and the divinity 
school of Yale university. 


A Sacramental Universe. By Archibald A. 
Bowman. Princeton University press. $5.00. 


7 A study of the metaphysics of experience 
as set forth in the work of three modern 
philosophers. 


A Testament of Faith. By P. G. 8. Hopwood. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 
7A presentation of the reasons for belief 
in God and the revelation of God in Christ, 
by the author of The Religious Experience 
of the Primitive Church. 


PERSONAL RELIGION 


The Christian and the New Morality. By St. 
John Irvine. Macmillan. $2.00. 


{A Christian appraisal of the various 
secular philosophies of personal behavior 
current today. The author frankly discusses 
widely accepted social standards and shows 
clearly that they must be rejected by all who 
would live the Christian life. 


Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of 


Jesus. By Amos Niven Wilder. Harpers. 
| © $2.50. 
| {An important book on the ethical teach- 
ing of Jesus and the application of that 
teaching to the problems of the present time. 
The author is professor of New Testament 
at Andover-Newton theological school. 


This Business of Living. By L. W. Grensted. 

~ Macmillan. $1.75. 

7 A fine book on human problems and how 

‘to solve them, by the eminent professor of 
1e Christian religion at Oxford university. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


charistic Prayers from the Ancient Litur- 
gies. Chosen and Arranged by Evelyn Un- 
derhill. Longmans, Green. $1.00. 

1A book which may be used either as a 
anual of preparation before or thanksgiving 
ter Communion. . 
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The Hand of God. By Oswald W. S. McCall. 
Harpers. $1.50. 


{A good book of devotional readings. 


Let the Bible Help You. Compiled and Edited 
by George Perry Dixon. Harpers. $2.00. 
‘This book consists of 1,400 selections 
from the Bible, arranged under 25 different 
headings. It is a good example of a type of 
devotional book that many persons find genu- 

inely helpful. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Church School Looks at Christian Unity. 
By Helen C. Washburn. Morehouse-Gor- 
ham. 85 cts. 


1 The record of an unusual experiment, 
when for seven weeks the whole educational 
program of a church school (at Christ 
church, Philadelphia) dealt with the question 
of Christian unity. Miss Washburn conducted 
this experiment, which included every activ- 
ity of every department from the kinder- 
garten to the seniors. 


The Story of Christ and the Early Church. 
Edited by W. K. Lowther Clarke. Illus- 
one SPCK. Imported by Macmillan. 
1.50. 


Ww 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Full Undergraduate Course on the Ty- 
torial System, leading to Degree of TH.B. 
Eight months’ Canonical Studies and three 
months Clinical Training. 

Address: THE DEAN 
4205 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
ason Street 


Dean H. B. Washburn 3 M. 


Che General Chealogical Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 
Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 
Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 
ADDRESS 


THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Address THE DEAN 


a 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
RO ee Ne ees 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


7S ai 
inin nd sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
Bena Se school are pe with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. The 
School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee--- 
$300.00 per annum Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
tic examination. For Catalogue and information address ai 
The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


20% 


The New Testament arranged topically 


| to form one continuous narrative, with con- 


necting sections by the editor. Eight pictures 
in color by Elsie Anna Wood and numerous 
maps add to the value of this fine book. 


Youth Looks at Religion. By Arthur C. Wick- 
enden. Harpers. $1.50. 


A valuable book for individual use or 


| for use with groups of young people. The 


author is a well-known leader of 


people. 


young 


Asking Them Questions: Second Series. 
Edited by Ronald Selby Wright. With an 
Introduction by Sir John Fraser. Oxford 
University press. $1.25. 


{This book is a response to thousands of 
requests from young people and their leaders 
for another book of answers to questions 
asked by youth. As in Asking Them Ques- 
tions: First Series, this book takes up actual 
questions asked by young people. The chap- 
ters, each one by a different author, discuss 
the questions and try to answer them. Emi- 
nent spiritual leaders are the authors, as in 
the earlier book. Young people should have 
this book, and so should their parents, teach- 
ers and friends. 


EDUCATIONAL @ 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
A long established Church School, espe- 
cially interested in the preparation of boys 
for college. Rates moderate. 
For catalogue address 


Geo. L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D. 


Headmaster 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 
tory to all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 


Art and Music. Complete sports program. 
Junior School. Accredited. Address: Registrar, 
Box LC Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 

(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis courts. 
Riding. Board and tuition, $650. 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS: MOTHER RACHEL, 0.S.A., 

BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY. 


Saint Mary's Srhoal 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill on Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Modified Kent Plan 


For catalog address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


| When Writing Advertisers Please Mention 
THE LIVING CHURCH ; 
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Colorado W. A. Holds 53d Annual 
Meeting in St. Mark’s, Denver 


Denver, Coto.—The 53d Annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
diocese of Colorado began with a large 
discussion group meeting following the in- 
stitution service of Bishop Ingley on the 
evening of January 29th. Meetings were 
held at St. Mark’s church, Denver, and 
presided over by the diocesan president, 
Mrs. C. C. Moore. 

The Rev. S. A. McPhetres, missionary 
in the San Juan basin, with headquarters 
in Durango, addressed the women on mis- 
sionary work in Colorado. Miss Mary 
Tyng of China told of the Church’s work 
in China, and Dr. Sheerin of the National 
Council aroused enthusiasm by his talk. 

Pledges for the ensuing year’s work 
were received, including support for the 
work among the isolated in the diocese and 
among the deaf. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


CLERICAL CHANGES 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Corzy, Rev. James R., formerly at Christ 
Church, Geneva, Ohio; to be in charge of the 
East Tawas mission field, in the diocese of Mich- 


| igan, on February 19th. 


Craic, Rev. James L., formerly on the retired 
list; is missionary at St. James’ Mission, Deer 
Lodge, Mont. 

Guerry, Rev. Epwarp B., formerly rector of 
South Farnham Parish in Virginia; to be rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Salisbury, N. C., effective 
March Ist. 

Porrer, Rev. Grorce L., formerly rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Salmon City, Idaho; is 
vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Tombstone, Ariz. 

Hencxet1, Rev. P. Watrrer, formerly rector 
of St. Mary’s Church, Big Spring, Texas (N.T.) ; 
to be rector of Trinity Church, Baytown, Texas, 
prior to Easter. 

ScHIEFFELIN, Rev. J. T., formerly in charge 


February 15, 1939 


of the Church of Our Merciful Saviour, Louisville, 
Ky.; is in charge of St. George’s Mission, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Address, 118 Kennedy Ct. 

Van ver Hirt, Rev. Perer C., Jr., formerly 
curate of the Chapel of the Incarnation, New York 
City; is assistant at Holy Trinity Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Address, 217 S. 20th St. 

Yoprr, Rev. James Wirzrarp, formerly assis- 
tant to the vicar at St. Matthew’s Church, In- 


dianapolis, Ind.; is vicar of that church since 
January Ist. Address, 31 N. Campbell St. 
= 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Krircunorrer, Rt. Rev. Ricwarp A., formerly 
115 S. Conception St., Mobile, Ala.; Office, 1537 


| Central Ave. Residence, 4460 Park Ave., Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 

McKinstry, Rev. Dr. Arruur R., Bishop-elect 
of Delaware, formerly Christ Church, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Bishopstead, Wilmington, Del. 


Eastman, Rev. Eric M., formerly Jackson, 
Mich.; 412 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Grirritu, Rey. Joun H., formerly 1348 S. Main 
St.; 824 S. Main St:, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Havurt, Rev. Dr. Cuartes E., formerly 3477 


WW CLASSIFIED & ® 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOARDING 


LENDING LIBRARY 


Died 


LicguTsourN, JENNIE CuESEBROUGH—Mrs, Ham- 

mend Lightbourn, mother of the Rev. Francis 
C. Lightbourn, chaplain to St. Mary’s on-the- 
Mount, Sewanee, Tenn., died January 31, 1939, 
in Bermuda, at the age of 65 years. Requiescat in 
Pace. 


Convalescent Hospital 


ST. ANDREW'S CONVALESCENT HOSPI- 

TAL, 237 East 17th Street, New York City. 
Sisters oF St. Joun Baptist. For women re- 
covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 
rooms $10 to $15. 


Hostel 


Memorial 


McGurr, Lzena—In loving memory of Lena 

McGhee, founder of St. Faith’s house, who en- 
tered into paradise February 13, 1923, at St. Faith’s 
house, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Resolution 


Tue Rector, THE WARDENS, AND THE VESTRY 
of St. Peter’s church of St. Petersburg, Fla., in 
grateful appreciation, adopt this resolution: 

By the death of H. L. Gerstenberger, St. Peter's 
church has lost a beloved communicant and vestry- 
man. He was always diligent and faithful in the 
performance of those obligations which his Church 
presented. 

A member of the vestry, his broad business ex- 
perience and sound, mature judgment were partic- 
ularly helpful to St. Peter’s church during the 
critical years of his service. 

As a Christian gentleman, he was an inspira- 
tion to those who worked with him, and he was 
honored and respected by all who knew him, 

This resolution is adopted by his rector and 
fellow vestrymen in grateful recognition of his 
nobility of character and of the great service which 
he rendered his Church. 

Adopted at a regular vestry meeting, held Jan- 
uary 3, a. v. 1939. 

W. L. Tiriinenast, Secretary. 

Approved: Evan A. Epwarps, Rector. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Price and samples on application. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. | 


Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. — 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th street, 

New York. In charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
Single rocms at reasonable rates. References re- 
quired. Address the Sisrrr Suprrror, C.S.M., 407 
West 34th street, New York. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


FOLDING CHAIRS, Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered back and seat. Rubber 
feet. Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen, Rrpincron 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Roserr 
Rossins, 859 Lexington avenue, New York City. 


RATES 


Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser ; 
5 cts. per word including box number and” 


address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us, plus service charge of 25 cts, 
on first insertion. 


Minimum price per insertion, $1.00, plus 
service charge on keyed advertisements. 


No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY | 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address LENDING Lisprary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


| 16th. Conductor, the acting warden, the Rev. T. 
| ductor, the Rev. Wariace 


| should be made as soon as possible with the act 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S GUILD. Handmade © 

Gothic vestments and stoles. Special price on 
stoles for deacons. Sent on approval. 23 Christo- 
pher street, New York. Tel. Ch 2-7941. 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS for corporals, puri- 
ficators, fair linens, and vestments. Write for 
samples and prices. CHurcH Suppiies & Eauip- 
MENT Co., Department A, 2036 East 22d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. ’ 


IRISH LINEN PRICES REDUCED by Anglo- 
American trade agreement effective January Ist. 

Get new list for Altar and Vestments. Mary 

Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


ST. MARY'S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain and 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embroi- 

dery. Address, St. Mary’s Hospirat ror Cuit- 

DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Clerical 


EXPERIENCED PRIEST, sound but not extreme 
Churchman, capable worker with high recom- 
mendations, will welcome full investigation by 
bishop or vestry, or rector desiring a senior assis- 
tant. Address Box W-342, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ 


Be 


Organist-Choirmaster 


ORGANIST and choirmaster desires to make 
change. Excellent training and experience in 
boy and mixed choirs. Churchman, good recitalist. 


| References exchanged. Box B-338, T L ti 
| Cuurcn, Milwa < Be 


ukee, Wis. 


RETREATS 


RETREATS AT ST. MARTIN'S house, Ber- 
nardsville, N. J. For Women, February 14th 


Conover. For clergy, February 16th to 18th. C 


ONKLING, rector 
St. Luke’s church, Germantown, Pa. Reservati 


warden. 


February 15, 1939 


Como Ave., W.; 468 E. Lynnhurst Ave., St. Paul, | 
Minn. 


Macon, Rey. Dr. Grirron, after four months | 
as locum tenens at the Church of St. Michael and 
St. George, St. Louis, Mo., returned to his residence 
at 90 Morningside Dr., New York City. | 

StrEET, Rev. Dr. CuHarrres L., formerly 77 
Brentwood Ct., Malden, Mass.; P. O. Box 856, 
Laramie, Wyo. 


ase 
RESIGNATIONS 
Fisu, Rev. Paur Rocers, formerly associate 


institutional chaplain of the board of social serv- 
ice of the diocese of New Jersey; has been retired. 
Address remains, 637 Pearl St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Zeis, Rev. Haroun C., as rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Steubenville, Ohio.; to spend several 
months studying in Eurepe before resuming work 
in the States. Effective the middle of February. 


ae Cee 
ORDINATIONS 
PRIESTS 
PENNSYLVANIA—The Rev. Wirrram Rosert 


Donacuy and the Rev. THomas Norman Mason 
were advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Taitt 
.of Pennsylvania in St. Giles’ Church, Stonehurst, 
December 21, 1938. The Rev. Mr. Donaghy was 


-presented by the Rev. Hugh L. Willson and_ is 
ihe | 


‘curate at St. Mary’s Church, Ardmore, Pa. 


G EisWReGe 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


St. Agnes’ Church 
46 Que street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. A. J. DuBors, S.T.B., Rector 


Sunday Masses, 7 and 11 a.m.; Benediction 8 P.M. 

Daily Mass, 7 a.m. Second Mass, Thursday, 9: 30. 

Intercessions, Friday, 8 P.M. Confession, Saturday, 
7:30-8:30 p.m. 


NEW YORK 


St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Austin Parpue, Dean 


Sundays: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m., and 5 p.m. 
Weekdays: 8 a.m., 12: 05 p.m. ' 
Tuesdays: 10:30 a.m., Holy Communion; 11 

A™M., Quiet Hour. 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Amsterdam avenue and 112th street 


New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion; 10, Morning 
Prayer; 11, Holy Communion and sermon; 4, 
Evening Prayer and sermcn. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days) ; 9, Morning Prayer ; 5, Evening 
Prayer. 

Organ recital, Saturday at 4:30 


1 


- St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


; Park avenue and 5lst street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 


00 a.m., Holy Communion. 

30 and 11:00 a.m., Church School. 

:00 a.m., Morning Service and sermon. 

00 p.m., Evensong ; Special Music. : 

ly Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 
10:30 a.m. 
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Rev. Mr. Mason was presented by the Rey. George 
H. Toop and is vicar of St. Giles’ Missicn, Stone- 
hurst, Pa, The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Louis W. Pitt. 

TENNESSE E—The Rev. Grorcr ANprews Fox 
was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop Maxon 
of Tennessee in the Church of the Advent, Nash 
ville, February 2d. The ordinand was presented 
by the Rey. Dr. Prentice A. Pugh, and is assistant 
in Middle Tennessee field, with residence at 410 
Belmont Ave., Shelbyville, Tenn. Bishop Dan 
dridge, Coadjutor of the diocese, preached the 
sermon. 

Dracon 

PreNNsYLvaAnta—Crarence E, Toxias was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Taitt of Pennsylvania in 
St. Giles’ Church, Stonehurst, December 21, 1938. 
The candidate was presented by the Rev. Albert 
E. Holt, and is headmaster of Perkiomen School, 
Pennsburg, Pa. The Rev. Louis W. Pitt preached 
the sermon, 

SS 


Presents 50 Candidates 


Los ANGELES—The Rev. John Yama- 
saki, vicar of St. Mary’s Japanese mission, 
presented 50 candidates for confirmation, 
the majority of them adults. With a com- 
municant list of 285, the average Sunday 
attendance at St. Mary’s exceeds 265 
persons. 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison avenue and 35th street 


Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. : 

Wednesdays and Holy Days: Hely Communion, 10 
A.M. 

Fridays: Holy Communion, 12:15 p.m. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison avenue at 7Ist street 
Tur Rev. H. W. B. Donrcan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
: 00 a.nt., Holy Communion ; 
:30 a.m., Children’s Service and Church School ; 


: 00 a.nt., Morning Prayer and Sermon; 
:00 p.m, Choral Evensong and Sermon. 


CO pes \O C0 


Hely Communion 


8:00 a.m. Wednesdays: 
12:00 m. Thursdays and Hely Days. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th street, between Sixth and Seventh avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 


Rev. Granvitte M. Wriitiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 


Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 a.m. (High Mass). 
Evensong, with Address and Benediction, 8 P.M. 
Weekday Masses, 7, 8, and 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Thursday, 4:30 to 5:30; 
7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


Fridays, 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth avenue and West 53d street 


Rev. Rorur H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 


Sunday Services, 8 and 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
Daily Services (except Saturday) : 

§:30 a.m., Holy Communion ; 

12:10 v.xt., Noonday Service. — 
Thursdays, 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 
Breadway and Wall street 
Inthe City of New York 


Rey. Freperic S. Fremine, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 4.M., and 3:30 p.m. 
Weekdays: 8, 12 (except Saturdays, 3 p.M.). 


ZAG 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
FEBRUARY 


14-16. Meeting of National Ccuncil. 

15. Convention of Georgia, Waycross. 

We Consecration of the Rey. Dr. Arthur R. 
McKinstry as Bishop cf Delaware, 
Wilmington. 

22h Convocation of Southern Brazil, Pelotas. 

24. Consecration of the Very Rev. Hugo A. 


Blankingship, 
Havana. 


Bishop-elect of Cuba, 


a 


CHURCH CALENDAR 
FEBRUARY 


19. Quinquagesima Sunday. 
22. Ash Wednesday. 
24. St. Matthias. (Friday.) 
26. First Sunday in Lent. 
28. (Tuesday.) 
MARCH 

1 (Wednesday. ) 

1,3, 4. Ember Days. 

5. Second Sunday in Lent 
12. Third Sunday in Lent. 
19. Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
25. Annunciation B. V. M. (Saturday.) 
26. Fifth (Passion) Sunday in Lent. 
31. (Friday.) 


Siaey Gale 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust street between 16th and 17th streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m.; High Mass and 
Sermon, 11 a.m.; Evensong and Devotions, 4 
P.M. 

Daily Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thursdays 
and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau avenue and N. Marshall street 
Very Rey. Henry W. Rorn, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30 (Low Mass); 11 
(Sung Mass and sermon). 
Weekday Mass: 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 15-5, 7: 15-8. 
Evenseng, 5:30 daily. 


College Services 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Christ Church, Cambridge 


Rey. C. Lesrre GLenn 
Rey. Frepreric B. Kerroce 
Rey. Wartrr WILLIAMS 
Rev. Gray M. Branpy 
Rev. Georce W. WickersHaM, 2D 


| Sunday Services, 7:30, $:15, 9:00, 10:00, and 


11:15 am.; and 8:00 p.m. 

Daily Morning Prayer, 8:45. 

Holy Communion, Tuesdays, 10:10; Wednesdays, 
§:00; Thursdays, 7:30; Saints’ Days, 7:30 
and 10:10 a.m. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


St. John’s Church, Williamstown, Mass. 
on the Campus of Williams College 
Tur Rev. Appison Grant Noster, D.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 a.m., Holy Communion; 10:30 
a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon; first Sunday 
in month, Holy Communion. 


Weekday Services: Holy Communion, Wednesday, 
7:15 a.m.; Saints’ days, 7:15 and 10 a.m. 


BOOKS FOR CONFIRMATION CLASSES 


FOR ADULTS 


FOR YOUTH 


CONFIRMATION 
INSTRUCTIONS 
By the Rev. Charles H. Young 
Each instruction is followed by 
a series of review questions and a 
portion of the Catechism to be 
learned. As former rector of Howe 
School, Dr. Young has had a great 
deal of experience in preparing 
boys for Confirmation and their 


first Communion. 
Price, 20 cts. 


NINETY QUESTIONS FOR 
CONFIRMATION CLASSES 
By the Rev. Nelson R. Boss 


Questions on the Bible, the 
Church, the Prayer Book with 
brief suggestions on how to make 
them most effective. A live teach- 
er can make the work full of inter- 
est and enthusiasm. 

Price, 15 cts. 


THE WAYS AND TEACHINGS 
OF THE CHURCH 
By the Rev. L. M. A. Haughwout 


The order of the lessons con- 
forms to the processes of the 
learner’s mind, the concrete first, 
then the abstract; first the ma- 
terial house of worship, its fur- 
nishings, symbolism, ministers, 
services, and then the true Church 
as the body of Christ. There are 
numerous illustrations. 


Price, paper, 45 cts. 


A CATECHISM ON THE 
CATECHISM 


An exceptional catechism 
worked out by the clergy of St. 
Luke’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
New York City, in collaboration 
with the children of the parish 
and the students of the General 
Theological Seminary. 

This particular catechism is 
highly recommended by the late 
Rev. Dr. Robert S. Chalmers in 
his courses in The Pastoral Ser- 
ies. 

Price, 50 cts. 


—— 


FOR YOUTH 
THE PRAYER BOOK REASON 
WHY 


By the Rev. Nelson R. Boss 

In addition to explaining (by 
the question-and-answer meth- 
od) the meaning of the Church’s 
liturgy, the book gives brief an- 
swers to popular objections to the 
Church and her services, brings 
out the principles of historic 
Christianity, and presents essen- 
tial points on history, doctrine, 
and usages of the Church. 
Price, Paper, 45 cts.; Cloth, 90 cts. 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION CLASSES 
By the Rev. William C. DeWitt, D.D. 
A manual of instruction on 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Chris- 
tian Faith, Exposition of the 
Creed, the Christian Life, Prayer, 
the Sacraments. Additional offices 
are provided for use before and 
after instruction, as well as a 
special office of self-examination. 
Price, 20 cts. 


A PLAIN CATECHISM ON THE 
SACRAMENTAL RITE OF 
CONFIRMATION 
By the Rev. W. H. Vibbert 

Emphasis placed upon Scrip- 
tural authority for Confirmation, 
the duty, benefits, and rewards of 
Confirmation. Thoroughgoing 
self-examination based on the 
Ten Commandments; form of 
confession; prayer to be used 
daily before Confirmation. 

é Price, 10 cts. 


THE PRAYER BOOK OFFICES 
OF INSTRUCTION—No. 138 
The Prayer Book Offices of In- 

struction, the Catechism in mod- 

ern English with appropriate op- 

ening and closing services. Large 

print, 14 pages, 5x714 inches. 
Price, .04; .36 doz. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

FROM THE OFFICES OF 

INSTRUCTION—No. 153 

The questions and answers 
only. Questions numbered for. 
easy reference. 14 pages, 314x51/, 
inches. Price, .04; .36 doz. 


POSTAGE ADDITIONAL. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. : 


14 East 41st St. 


- As the title implies, the book is 


New York City 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
By the Rev. Latta Griswold 

This small book of 110 pages 
has been called “Every Church- 
man’s Encyclopaedia,” as it cov- 
ers in brief without waste of 
words a clear outline of the 
Church’s position relating to the 
Creeds, the Prayer Book, Holy 
Scriptures, rules of life, etc. A 
brief history of the Church from 

Apostolic times is also given. 
Price, 35 cts. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
By the Rev. J. B. Bernardin 
Many lay people seek the Epis- 
copal Church; others wish to 
know more about the Church. For 
a compact volume giving briefly 
accounts of Church history and 
government, the Bible, the Prayer 
Book, ritual, doctrine, moral law, 
prayer life, Sacraments and wor- 
ship, we recommend this book. 


written to introduce one to the 
Episcopal Church. Price, 75 cts. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
By the Rev. George Hodges 

This paper bound book covers 
the Doctrine, Ministry, Discipline, 
Worship, and Sacraments of the 
Church. The late Bishop Slattery 
says, in the preface, “Many of us 
believe it to be the most readable 
book to put into the- hands of men 
who wish to know what the 
Church stands for.” Price, 30 cts. 


THE FAITH BY WHICH WE 
LIVE 


By the Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske 

For adults desiring a full, clear, 
reasonable statement of truths of 
the Church there could be no bet- 
ter book. It is conversational, in- 
teresting, straightforward, with 
thorough understanding of mod- 
ern problems. An appendix of 
questions on each chapter is help- 
ful for study groups or for in- 
dividuals. Especially recommend-| 
ed for college students. “3 
Price, $1.50 


